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LIBERTARIAN VICTORY: 
couraging developments of recent years, for those concerned 
with the enhancement of freedom of individual choice in a 
conformist society, has been the growing trend of the Federal 


One of the most exciting and en- 


Courts to restrict the prerogatives of official censors in 
matters of art and taste. The recent Supreme Court decision 
invalidating New York State’s ban on the French film ver- 
sion of Lady Chatterley’s Lover is a case in point. And just 
the other day, Federal District Judge Frederick van Pelt 
Bryan rejected Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield’s 
ruling that Grove Press’ unexpurgated edition of the Law- 
rence novel itself is obscene and therefore unmailable. In 
making this decision, Judge Bryan uttered a dictum which 
ought to be emblazoned on the minds of all officials: 

“It is essential to the maintenance of a free society that 
the severest restrictions be placed upon restraints which may 
tend to prevent the dissemination of ideas. 
whether such 


It matters not 
ideas be expressed in political pamphlets or 
works of political, economic or social theory or criticism, or 
through artistic media. All such expressions must be freely 
available.” 

Summerfield has threatened to put on a second act of 
these Post Office follies by appealing the decision to the 
Supreme Court, if necessary. Though we are perfectly aware 
of the enormous differences between this case and the sup- 
pression of Doctor Zhivago in the Soviet Union—not least 
that here a powerful functionary’s arbitrary ruling may be, 





and has been, knocked down by due process of law—there 
ought to be nothing in a free society even remotely remi- 
niscent of the Soviet malodor. 

WasuHincton Reporter: A glance below will reveal that 
we have a new lead-off man, Julius Duscha, in our lineup of 
correspondents. For all that he is a mere stripling of 34, he's 
got to be considered an old pro: He is the father of three 
children, and has been a working newspaper stiff since 
1943. (Oh yes, he’s married, too.) 

From 1943-47 he was a reporter for the St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Pioneer-Press. In 1947, he came to Washington, where he 
worked for the Congressional Quarterly, the International 
Association of Machinists, and Labor’s League for Political 
Education (AFL). For the next four years, he was back in 
the Midwest—in Decatur, Illinois—as an editorial writer for 
the Lindsay-Schaub newspaper chain, which includes the 
Decatur Herald and Review, the Champaign-Urbana Courier, 
the East St. Louis Journal and the Carbondale Southern 
Illinoisan. During this period, he was on leave for the aca 
demic year, 1955-56, when he was a Nieman Fellow at 
Harvard. 

Duscha returned to’ Washington a year ago to join the 
staff of the Washington Post—first, as an interim member 
of the editorial board, and now as a reporter specializing 
in economic and labor news. We’re glad to have him aboard 
for a regular biweekly stint of Washington coverage, be 
ginning in this issue (page 7). 
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The Nuclear Dilemma — Two Articles 





The ‘'Non-Nuclear Club 


BERLIN 
$ IT STILL possible, and is it really 
desirable, to limit the circle of 
nuclear powers? The prospects of the 
Geneva negotiations on a controlled 
ban on nuclear tests largely turn on 
this question, and with them pos- 
sibly the chances of an East-West 
summit meeting. 
In Britain, the 
nuclear club” comprising all but the 


idea of a “non- 
two giant powers is at the heart of 
present discussions inside the Labor 
party, and may well play a decisive 
role in the forthcoming general elec- 
tion. 

Within the Soviet bloc, there is no 
more sensitive question than this in 
Soviet-Chinese relations, though it 
is never publicly discussed; for a 
limitation of the circle of nuclear 
powers to the present three or to 
the Big Two after a possible British 
renunciation, would leave China in 
a position of permanently minor 
status in relation to Russia. And with- 
in the General 


Charles de Gaulle’s determination to 


Western alliance, 
make France a nuclear power is one 
of the issues that has lately brought 
the creeping crisis of NATO’s mili- 
tary planning into the open. 

So far. few commentators in the 
leading countries—few voices in- 
deed, apart from the French and the 
Chinese—have doubted that a limita- 
tion of the circle of nuclear powers 
is desirable. The overwhelming argu- 
ment in favor of such limitation is 


ee 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


clearly that it would permanently re- 
duce the risk of nuclear war. While 
possession of these weapons is re- 
stricted to two or three, or at worst 
four powers, the “balance of terror” 
between them may work; as_ the 
number increases, the 
element of risk 
parably faster. Hence, the negotia- 


incalculable 
increases incom- 
tions for a ban on atomic tests, 
which, if enforced, would automati- 
cally further 
from joining the nuclear club, have 


prevent any powers 
assumed a political importance out 
of all proportion to the technical sub- 
ject. What is really at stake there is 
whether the present three nuclear 
powers have the will and the strength 
to retain a permanent monopoly. 

At the moment, no outsider can 
judge whether monopoly 
could be imposed on the “runners- 
up.” The mere fact that the Soviets 
appear to be seriously interested in 
the test negotiations argues that they 
may still feel in a position to make 
China conform to 


such a 


such an agree- 

That 
France could still be prevented from 
exploding its first bomb seems high- 
ly improbable by now; but it is at 
least conceivable that General de 
Gaulle might be willing to renounce 


ment, however unwillingly. 


its regular production in exchange 
for political advantages within NATO 
councils. 

But all these calculations depend 
on the assumption that the leading 
powers on both sides are themselves 
interested in retaining the monopoly, 
at least to the extent of refusing to 
hand over some of their own nu- 
clear weapons to their allies for in- 


dependent and uncontrolled disposal. 
In the last few weeks that assumption 
has been shaken as far as the United 
States is concerned. According to 
serious U.S. press reports, an in- 
fluential group of American military 
planners has lately begun to argue 
that a wider dispersion of nuclear 
control within NATO, a greater free+ 
dom for America’s allies to dispose 
of their own nuclear weapons, might 
be in the interest of Western de- 
fense. The reports add that no new 
policy decision has so far been taken. 
But if it is true that the issue has 
come up for discussion at the top 
level in Washington, it will clearly 
be crucial for the future of NATO 
—and quite possibly for the future 
of world peace. 

As reported, the case for a wider 
dispersion of nuclear control within 
the Western alliance is based on two 
assumptions. The first is that the 
Soviets’ boasted ability to destroy any 
target in the U.S. by 
thermonuclear missiles, while wildly 
ahead of present-day reality, is likely 
to become a fact within a foreseeable 
number of years. The second assump- 
tion is that U.S. dependence on Allied 


bases in 


long-range 


air and missile Western 
Europe and elsewhere, at present de- 
cisive for giving an American re- 
taliatory blow the 
proximity and dispersion, will great- 
ly diminish as long-range missiles and 
submarine-based intermediate mis- 
siles become available to the U.S. 
in quantity. 

Once both assumptions are ful- 
filled, so the argument runs, the U.S. 
will be both less vitally interested in 


advantages of 


the defense of any given ally against 
a Soviet bloc attack, and less willing 
to take the risks inherent in nuclear 
retaliation. As Soviet propaganda is 
already anticipating the state of af- 
fairs, it is only natural that America’s 
allies should begin to wonder how 
to face it once it becomes real; hence, 
one obvious way of reassuring them 
would be to equip them in time with 
their own nuclear deterrents. From 
this 
might have the added advantage that 


an American point of view, 


in the worst case these allies could 
effectively defend themselves without 
automatically involving the U.S. in 
a nuclear holocaust. 

The present writer, as a non-ex- 
pert in matters of weapons tech- 
nology, must obviously take the as- 
sumptions underlying this argument 
for granted. But even a layman may 
point to what seems to be a fatal flaw 
in the conclusions based on them. 
Clearly. no single country outside the 
U.S., and certainly no country in 
Western Europe, could embark on a 
nuclear contest with the Soviet Union 
with any hope of survival, and that 
for reasons of relative geographical 
smallness and concentration alone. 
On the contrary, if any European 
country announced that it wants to 
rely for its defense primarily on its 
it would 
positively invite a surprise attack 
that could wipe it out with a single 
blow. 

To be effective, the nuclear deter- 
rent would have to have as its politi- 
cal and geographical basis at least 
the whole of the European NATO 
area; each country, in other words, 
would have to rely as much on the 
willingness of its allies to take the 
ultimate risk in 


“own” nuclear deterrent. 


its defense as it 
now relies on the U.S. But such re- 
liance would be far better founded, 
and the consequent deterrent far 
more credible to a potential aggres- 
sor, if the nuclear weapons continue 
to be held in all countries under a 
single command—and preferably an 
American command. 

It follows that the dispersion of 
control over nuclear weapons must 


be the surest way to promote the total 
disintegration of the Western alliance 
as well as to multiply the risks of 
nuclear war. Conversely, an agree- 
ment aimed at preserving the nuclear 
monopoly of two, three or at most 
four powers would not only limit the 
risk of nuclear war, but would by 


itself be a major step to co.unterag 
the tendencies toward disint«-gration 
of NATO. That does not prove tha 
the efforts toward such an agreemen 
will succeed. But it tends to shoy 
that not one of the new technical facts 
has diminished the case for its de 
sirability. 


‘Balance of Terror: 
Credit and Debit 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


E HAVE BECOME accustomed 
W.. the perils of the nuclear 
stalemate and have adjusted our- 
selves with comparative equanimity 
to the fact that such peace as we 
enjoy is on the perilous edge of a 
nuclear war. We have different ideas 
on just how much balance is neces- 
sary to preserve a “balance of ter- 
ror,” and some experts warn us that 
the balance will be out of balance 
between the years 1960-65. In this 
period, the Russians could attack us 
with guided missiles, not indeed with- 
out suffering dire consequences; but 
they could practically wreck our 
country without suffering commen- 
surate destruction. 

In view of the fact that our nation 
is threatened with a danger more 
grievous than any we have ever en- 
countered in our history, it is re- 
markable that we are comparatively 
calm. We have surmounted the hys- 
teria of the McCarthy era, and are 
probably more concerned with full 
employment than with survival. Such 
equanimity, during a period in which 
we lost our nuclear monopoly and 
subsequently fell behind the Rus- 
sians in the means of delivery, would 
be exemplary but for the fact that 
complacency is mixed with equa- 
nimity. This complacency may pre- 
vent us from re-establishing an equi- 
librium of nuclear power by 1965. 


But the comparative peace of mind 
under a balance of terror has not 
enabled us to appreciate the mor 
positive aspects of this curious peace. 
We are too apprehensive about the 
residual danger of war, even granted 
the unwillingness of either side tv 
begin the conflict. We rightly fea 
that war may come upon us by mis 
adventure or miscalculation. It is ¢ 
justified fear because there is no guar 
antee against miscalculations by 
either side. But all these fears pre 
vent us from considering the fad 
that the very terror of a possible 
nuclear war may, for the first tim 
in history, prevent a large-scale wa 
altogether, that the degree of d 
structiveness weapon: 
may actually prevent a conflict. 

It has been an old hope of mar 
kind that this would happen. We 
may remember that Alfred Nobel 
the inventor of dynamite, hoped 
that the new level of destructivene# 
would persuade all nations to abd 
ish war. When military airplane 
were used in World War I, mam 
people professed the belief that d 
struction from the skies would ds 
suade the nations from further cot 
flict. But this hope, as all previo 
ones, proved vain. Each contes 
simply acquired the means for 
new level of military destruction. 

The history of disappointed 


of military 
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is, in fact. so dismally impressive that 
one’s first reaction on reviewing the 
record is to dismiss the current hope 
as another illusion. We must resign 
ourselves. it would seem, to the fact 
that men are more inventive in sharp- 
ening the claws of their enmity than 
in composing their competitive striv- 
ings. Usually this is defined as the 
consequence of a cultural or moral 
“lag.” This is an inadequate defini- 
tion of the problem. It is simply a 
fact that the mastery of natural forces 
by human ingenuity is easier than 
the accommodation of life to life and 
interest to interest. For in the latter 
case, men are not merely the masters 
of a situation, but interested partici- 
pants in a struggle over which no 
disinterested reason presides. 

Yet the historical lack of achieve- 
ments in enlarging organized com- 
munity, commensurate with the po- 
tential community created by the 
must not 
tempt us to fatalism. History is as 


ever-advancing technics, 
full of surprises as of disappoint- 
ing recurrences. Nuclear weapons are 
in fact different not only in degree 
but in kind from all previous forms 
of destructiveness. One of the many 
indices of the terror of these new 
weapons is that the so-called tactical 
atomic weapons of which the experts 
now speak are in fact larger and have 
more destructive power than the 
bombs which fell on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Hydrogen bombs have a 
destructive power so great that it 
exceeds the imaginative grasp of 
the layman. This fact may well be 
one of the causes of comparative 
complacency in a period when a So- 
viet Premier can boast that the Rus- 
sians have enough bombs to destroy 


Europe. 


But despite the ignorance of lay- 


men, scientific data gradually per- 
meate the public consciousness. The 
peril of malformed births and steril- 
ity from radioactive fallout for gen- 
erations to come is a hazard to which 
the public consciousness and con- 
science are 
Clearly 


hess ha 


sensitive. 
the new level of destructive- 
made both the leaders and 


particularly 
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the public on both sides more cer- 
tain than ever before that a nuclear 
war might well make the distinction 
between victor and vanquished ir- 
relevant. 

A special and significant aspect of 
this reluctance to begin a nuclear 
war is that the leaders are probably 
more reluctant than the general pub- 
lic because they are more privy to 
the dread secrets of the nuclear age 
than the average man. One suspects 
that the political leaders, as distin- 
guished from the scientists, have not 
been too anxious to reveal the full 
scope of the knowledge available to 
them out of fear of creating public 
hysteria. 

It is one of the hazards of a “cold 
war which is prevented from be- 
coming hot by the universal fear 
of the consequences that both sides 
believe or profess to believe that the 
other side, despite its protestations 
of innocence, really intends to begin 
the conflict. The 1955 Geneva Sum- 
mit conference presumably allayed 
these fears on both sides, but subse- 
quent propaganda did not reflect this 
alleged new security. The communi- 
qué of the 1957 NATO meeting as- 
serted that the Communists were in- 
tent on world domination by any 
means. The implication was that the 
Russians would use war as a means, 
if they found it advisable. Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, on the other 
hand, assured Walter Lippmann in 
1958 that he was convinced that the 
West would start the war in despera- 
tion, induced by the inevitable politi- 
cal defeats which we would suffer in 
Asia and Africa. Our belief that the 
Russians would begin the war with a 
surprise attack has a degree of plausi- 
bility because dictatorships can begin 
a war without explanation while de- 
mocracies cannot. 

But it is not plausible to believe 
that the Russians will risk a military 
conflict when all political develop- 
ments outside of Europe favor them. 
Even in Europe, they have the advan- 
tage of holding Berlin in the heart 
of Soviet territory, an advantage 
our strategists gave them in the senti- 


mentalities of the postwar period. 
They exploit this advantage to cover 
up the disadvantages they suffer in 
Europe, where their imperialism has 
to contend with well-established na- 
tions and where their mode of pro- 
duction can not compete with the 
healthy economies of the free world. 
But these disadvantages in Europe 
must not obscure the fact that the 
Russians are daily increasing their 
political prestige in both Asia and 
Africa. 

We, on the other hand, can rightly 
maintain that it is impossible for a 
democracy to begin a surprise at- 
tack. But we cannot completely re- 
fute the Soviet fear that serious 
defeats in Asia and Africa might in- 
duce us to present ultimata, which 
might lead to war, even though a sur- 
prise attack is ruled out by the pre- 
suppositions which govern the life 
of a democratic society and the poli- 
cies of a federation of free nations. 
In short, there are no guarantees 
against the dread nuclear holocaust 
stemming from miscalculations by 
one or the other side and probably 
by both sides. 

But with these reservations, there 
is still a fair prospect that the nuclear 
stalemate will prevent war, perhaps 
for decades. Meanwhile, our security 
lies in political and economic meas- 
ures which will counter the advan- 
tages Communism has won in the 
undeveloped nations. If we gain the 
same degree of prestige in Asia and 
Africa as democracy possesses in its 
European birthplace, we might well 
prevent the hysteria of defeat without 
creating a corresponding hysteria in 
the Communist empire. 

In time, many threads of commu- 
nity can form across the present 
chasm of enmity between the two 
power blocs. The outlook is not 
roseate, but there is always the 
chance that “if hopes are dupes, fears 
may be liars.” At any rate, the chance 
of avoiding the conflict through the 
common fear of its destructiveness 
has, for the first time in history, 
achieved a certain measure of plausi- 
bility. 
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LAKE Loutse, British COLUMBIA 


ANY YEARS AGO—in 1920 and 
1921—1 got my first glimpse 


of the charms of Western Canada. 
I lived for a few days in the great 
hotel at 
and ever since that time the beauties 


the head of Lake Louise 
of that area have cast a sort of be- 
witching charm over my mind. And 
friends who have vacationed out 
there have given little help in de- 
fining my impressions. They merely 
give a vague impression of some sort 
of wonderful experience without de- 
scribing any particular place or view 
to account for their emotions. 

And now. for some days, with 
three companions, I have been living 
The 
beauties of this world are very real. 
There is reason enough why people 


should rave. The lakes are so varied 


in this western wonderland. 


and so deeply and strangely colored 
that one can never get enough of 
gazing at them. The glaciers are not 
away off where you can just see them 
through your binoculars. They are 
right on the highway. You can get out 
of your car and take a run across the 
snow and ice—though the park war- 
dens warn you to look out for cracks. 
Here you seem closer to the great 
natural and forces than 
anywhere else. But for me the most 
interesting experience of these days 
has been the talk with men in charge 
of these Canadian parks. 

For some years I have bored my 
friends with talk about the National 
Park Service of the United States. 
It was formally inaugurated as a sys- 
tem by act of Congress in 1916. In 
1966, it will celebrate its 50th an- 
niversary by bringing to an end a 


processes 


By William E. Bohn 


The Beauties 


Of Canada 


10-year period of improvement. 
But the park system itself did not 
actually begin in 1916. It began in 
the 1870s when Yellowstone Park 
was taken over by Congress and 
started on its way to become what 
it is today. 

It is natural for us to think of the 
U.S. as the originator of the national 
park idea. We started our system 
about 1875 and the Canadians fell 
into line in 1885. But I have failed 
to find in Canada anyone who 
acknowledges that they took the idea 
from us. And when you think the 
matter over, you quickly see that 
both countries faced the same con- 
ditions and might very well have 
come to the same conclusion by re- 
sponding to those conditions. We 
both had 
regions which were ready for ex- 
ploration and development at about 
the same time. And we had the same 
ambitions, the democratic 
ideals. The language in which the 
men of the two countries expressed 
their desire to preserve the beauties 
of nature is so similar that it con- 
vinces the thoughtful reader that we 
are sister nations with hearts that 
really beat as one. 

The National Parks of Canada are 
areas of natural beauty and special 
interest that have been “dedicated to 
the people of Canada for their bene- 
fit and enjoyment.” As one of the 
official pamphlets puts it, the parks 
were established primarily for the 
preservation of the unspoiled natural 
landscape and for the protection of 
native wildlife; they are to be main- 
tained and made use of so as to leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment 


great western mountain 


same 


of future generations. The men jy 
Ottawa and Washington speak th 
same language. 

The Canadian park system jp 
cludes 29,000 square miles and & 
tends from British Columbia to th 
extreme point of Newfoundland. Lik 
the U.S. system, it includes historic 
sites as well as natural beauties. 
both countries, the park authoriti« 
are endeavoring to cultivate a rational 
and useful form of patriotism by en. 
couraging people to know their 
country. 

I have noted one or two differences 
between the two systems. In the US 
the young park guards are called 
rangers, in Canada they are wardens 
Both systems employ teachers from 
high schools and colleges who give 
lectures on the natural sciences, but 
I have the impression that this edu. 
cational effort is better developel 
below the line than above it. 

I have been told that the Canadians 
are more ruthless than we are in 
adapting their parks to human use. 
In some cases their great national 
highways are carried straight through 
the parks regardless of what beauties 
are destroyed. Arrangements for 
summer and winter sports are per 
mitted, no matter how many modif- 
of the land are _ involved 
Skiing requires chair-lifts, tennis d 
mands courts, swimming calls for 
pools. In several cases, great hote: 
preceded the installation of the park 
and still set the tone for the projects 
I have heard it whispered that ther 
is more style in Canada and le 
enjoyment by the common peopl 

In the U.S. it is taken for grantel 
that the parks exist to give peopk 
of all sorts a chance to enjoy ™ 
tural things in their natural stale 
They can camp, fish, hike, clim 
mountains or just open their eye 
and ears and take in the beauties 0! 
the world. If any of them want to take 
in expensive pleasures which depen 
upon elaborate devices, there at 
plenty of places provided for the 
by private enterprise. I, for om 
earnestly hope that our country wil 
stick to its policy. 
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WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 


By Julius Duscha 
Congress’ Lack of Liberal Program 
Impairs Democrats 1960 Prospects 


AUL BUTLER’s criticism of the 

Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress will probably have no more 
influence on legislation than did the 
barbed remarks of William Proxmire, 
the very able but very junior Senator 
from Wisconsin who challenged 
Senator Lyndon Johnson (D.-Tex.) 
earlier in the session. Butler may be 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, but Johnson and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) are still in 
charge on Capitol Hill. In fact, But- 
ler’s suggestion that the record of 
the overwhelmingly Democratic Con- 
gress has been rather disappointing 
seems to have helped to tighten the 
Texas-size Johnson-Rayburn hold on 
legislation. 

The hostile response on the Hill 
to Butler’s criticism has emphasized 
the often overlooked political fact 
that on most issues in Congress 
there still is no effective liberal 
majority. The housing legislation 
which was vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower is an excellent case in point. 
There will be no attempt to override 
the bill, which the accommodating 
Senator Johnson thought he had 
trimmed to the President’s specifica- 
tions, simply because the votes are 
not to be found. 

Despite the decay of downtown 
areas in almost every city of any 
size, the spread of slums, and the 
acknowledged advantages of wide- 
spread home ownership, there are 
not enough votes in Congress to pass 
a housing bill that meets the all too 
obvious social and economic needs 
of 1959. A housing bill of some sort 
will undoubtedly become law before 
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Congress adjourns, but the legisla- 
tion is likely to be a jerry-built struc- 
ture which will satisfy only those 
like President Eisenhower who are 
obsessed with the real and imagined 
dangers of inflation. 

Except for the Lewis 


Democrats 


Strauss 
nomination, the have 
been unable to sustain any attack 
on the Administration this year. Nor 
have the Democrats been adroit at 
placing meaningful alternatives be- 
fore Congress and the people. 

The session had hardly started 
when Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D.-Minn.) and Senator Herman 
Talmadge (D.-Ga.) let it be known 
that they were preparing a plan to 
solve the mounting farm surplus 
problems. The plan never material- 
ized. The Democrats were not even 
able to reach an agreement on a bill 
to replace the present bankrupt wheat 
program. It was generally agreed in 
Washington that the President’s veto 
of the wheat bill that finally emerged 
from Congress was merciful. The 
Democrats were also unsuccessful in 
their attempt to override the Eisen- 
hower veto of the rural electrifica- 
tion bill, which seemed to most ob- 
servers to be merely an effort to 
show Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson that he is just another hired 
and tired Washington hand. 

When Eisenhower and Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson 
asked Congress to increase the rate 
of interest which the Government can 


pay on long-term borrowings, many 
Democrats thought that here at last 
was a “gut” issue that would appeal 
to Democratic members of Congress 


from East to West and North to 
South. But the vigor of the attack 
on this issue seems to have evapo- 
rated in the mid-summer Washing- 
ton heat. 

The Senate bill to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission and 
to expand its powers somewhat de- 
serves the term “skeleton” that has 
been applied to it. Such a minimal 
civil rights bill may get by Chair- 
man James Eastland (D.-Miss.) of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. One 
cannot help but wonder, however, 
whether such maneuvering will result 
in anything more than another ex- 
ercise in Lyndon Johnsonmanship. 

In the House, the members of the 
powerful Ways and Means Commit- 
tee seemed to have been relieved when 
one of their subcommittees quickly 
decided to postpone until next year 
any action on legislation to expand 
Social Security benefits. The sub- 
committee held a week of polite hear- 
ings on proposals to include health 
insurance in the Social Security pro- 
gram, with particular emphasis on 
the medical needs of the aged. 

Unfortunately, the hearings did 
not appear to interest many Con- 
gressmen, despite the vast humani- 
tarian problems involved in im- 
proving and protecting the health of 
Americans as well as the obvious 
political dividends inherent in any 
expansion of the Social Security pro- 
gram. The 150,000 members of the 
American Medical Association, which 
vigorously opposes any form of na- 
tional health insurance, seem to be 
as influential on Capitol Hill as are 
Johnson and Rayburn. 





The record of this session is no 
better on the overriding issues of 
defense and foreign aid than it is 
on the bread-and-butter domestic 
matters. The President’s defense pro- 
gram was accepted without much 
quarrel in spite of all the misgivings 
about its adequacy which were ex- 
pressed last winter by Democratic 
presidential hopefuls, as well as by 
some members of Congress whose 
political ambitions are contained 
within the borders of their states. In 
the Senate, Chairman J. William Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.) of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee sought to put 
economic aid on a sensible long-term 


basis, but he was unsuccessful when 


his proposal became hopelessly 
snarled in misleading accusations 


about opening the back door to the 
Treasury. 

It is beginning to look, in fact, 
as if this session of Congress will be 
admitting 
This, of 


inconsiderable 


remembered largely for 


Hawaii into the Union. 
course, is a_ not 
achievement, but it is hardly a 
stimulating record in itself for Demo- 
crats to take to the hustings of the 
other 49 states. 

Butler is of 


primarily concerned with the Demo- 


Chairman course 
cratic posture in the 1960 elections. 
Much of the campaign will naturally 
turn on the personalities and records 
of the candidates of both parties, but 
neither party will be able to ignore 
the record of this Congress in present- 
ing its case to the voters. If the dif- 
Democratic 


ferences between the 


leadership in Congress and_ the 
Eisenhower Administration are hard- 
ly discernible, the Democrats may 
have a difficult time convincing the 
voters that it is once again time for 
a change. 

Butler has recognized the problem, 
and so have such liberal Senators as 
Richard 


Neuberger of Oregon. If Johnson 


Proxmire, Humphrey and 


still considers himself to be a con- 
tender for the Democratic nomina- 
tion—and all indications are that he 
does—he surely must realize that he 


will have to put on a liberal 10-gal- 


lon hat to appeal to the many dele- 
gates outside the South whom he 
would need in order to win the 
nomination. 

The real Johnson seems to emerge 
only when debate quickens and legis- 
lation moves into the make-or-break 
stage. Then he displays his genuine 
tactical skills. He is primarily a 
political manipulator, not an innova- 
tor or even an advocate. His basic 
political instincts are quite conserva- 
tive. 

It was easy for Johnson, for in- 
stance, to accept what many con- 
housing bill. He 


doesn’t seem to think in expansive 


sider a shoddy 


terms about the nation’s needs, but 
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rather in minimal terms of what is 
necessary to get by the particular 
legislative, economic or military 
crisis of the moment. 

There are those in Washington who 
maintain that the record of a Con- 
gress does not necessarily make or 
break an election. The 80th Congress, 
which Harry S. Truman lambasted 
so successfully in the 1948 campaign, 
was certainly partly responsible for 
his defeat of Thomas E. Dewey. But 
it can also be argued with con- 
siderable force that Dewey himself 
probably had as much to do with 
the outcome of that election as did 
the Congress—and Truman. 





But in 1960, the Democratic 
nominee seems almost certain to be 
someone from Congress. Unles 
Adlai Stevenson should be nominated 
again, which many persons in Wash. 
ington are beginning to believe js 
not such a remote possibility as it 
was once thought to be, the Demo. 
cratic candidate undoubtedly will be 
one of four Senators—John Kenned; 
of Massachusetts, Humphrey. John. 
son or Stuart Symington of Missouri. 
It will be much harder for a nominee 
from the Senate to disavow the record 
of the Congress than it was for 
Dewey to try to convince voters that 
he did not go along with some of 
the acts of the 80th Congress. 

All four Senatorial aspirants for 
the nomination are associated in the 
public mind with Congress. Syming 
ton has had considerable administra- 
tive experience, but it is almost eight 
years since he was Secretary of the 
Air Force. As for the other three, 
their political fortunes are as closely 
tied to the record of Congress as were 
the Presidential aspirations of th 
late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

President Eisenhower may think 
that it is 
said at a 


“no bed of roses.” as he 


recent press conference 
for a Republican President to bk 
dealing with a Democratic Congres 
Nevertheless, he seems to be in é 
considerably stronger position after 
living for seven months with an over 
whelmingly Democratic Congres 
than he was, say, a year ago, when 
the peccadilloes of Sherman Adam 
were entertaining the nation and e& 
cumbering an administration de 
perately seeking to maintain a high 
moral tone. 

The President’s vastly improvel 
political position, which was reflected 
in a recent Gallup Poll, is partly 
result of his own determination t 
take his case for less Government 
spending and his arguments agaifs 
inflation to the people. But Eiset 
hower undoubtedly would not fin! 
his popularity increasing if the Demo 
cratic leadership in Congress had 
Americans than 


offered more 


warmed over me-tooism. 
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Addis Ababa’s new orientation to African politics 


4E RAIN is falling in Ethiopia. 

Running red with rich volcanic 
soil, the streams are tumbling off 
the rich green plateaus and cutting 
through to the Canyon of the Blue 
Nile flowing northward. Through the 
dust storms and cotton fields of the 
Sudan and past the ancient splendor 
of Luxor, the Nile is again bringing 
life—a narrow strip of life winding 
through the death of the Egyptian 
desert and finally fanning into a 
verdant delta before spending itself 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Also descending the Nile Valley 
this year from the distant heights of 
his mountainous realm is the venera- 
ble Emperor of Ethiopia, His Im- 
perial Majesty Haile Selassie I. He 
is visiting Khartoum and Cairo on a 
tour that is taking him to Belgrade, 
Moscow and Paris. It is a tour which 
serves to illustrate the 
“African-mindedness” of 


increasing 

Ethiopia. 
Following regained independence and 
federation with Eritrea after World 
War II, the Ethiopian Empire, twice 
the size of California and proud of 
its centuries of independence and its 
ancient Christian heritage. has been 
witnessing the political aw akening 
of the rest of the African continent. 
Addis Ababa has begun to orient its 
thinking and diplomacy so as to take 
increasing account of Africa. 

The Ethiopian Government has 
heen closely associated with Western 
Powers since its liberation by British- 
led forces in 1941. If the British were 


t 
not around long enough to leave a 


es 





JoHN A. Marcum, a Colgate Univer- 


silty political scientist, has spent the 


past year doing research in Africa. 
August 3 5 
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reflects a shift from overdependence on the West 


ETHIOPIA FACES 


By John A. Marcum 





HAILE SELASSIE: 


HOW AFRICAN? 


tradition of parliamentary democ- 
racy, English did become the second 
official language and Ethiopian mo- 
torists were condemned to driving 
on the left-hand side of the road. 
Ethiopia contributed handsomely to 
the United Nations collective defense 
of South Korea and has been the re- 
cipient of military, economic, techni- 
cal and educational assistance from 
the United States, 


Italy, Sweden, Canada, France and 


Great Britain, 


Norway, among others. However, 
there is an increasing tendency in 
Addis Ababa to identify more closely 
the long isolated Ethiopian Empire 
with the political revolution and for- 
tunes of Africa. The Emperor’s trip 
is a sort of Ethiopian disengagement: 
a disengagement from overdepend- 
ence on identification with the West 
in general and the U.S. in particular. 

Haile Selassie’s conversations with 


United Arab Republic 


President 


AFRICA 


Gamal Abdel Nasser in Cairo and 
his nearly two weeks in Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s domains serve to 
give Ethiopia a more independent 
posture as it maneuvers for a leading 
role in pan-African councils. Given 
the obvious disadvanages and rancors 
inherent in the “psychology of de- 
pendence,” American observers in 
Addis Ababa are not necessarily dis- 
pleased at being disengaged: They 
even hope that U.S.-Ethiopian rela- 
tions may stand to benefit psycho- 
logically from this diplomatic self- 
assertion. By the same token, some 
observers are asking whether Liberia, 
like Ethiopia a traditional friend of 
the West and a foe of Communist 
subversion of African nationalism, 
might not have a more forceful voice 
were it not so closely, and often un- 
justly, identified with the U.S. 
What are the signs of Ethiopia’s 
new vocation? A batch of scholar- 
ships for foreign African students at 
University College in Addis Ababa 
and at other schools; Ethiopian par- 
ticipation in both the All-African 
Peoples’ Conference at Accra and the 
conference on Representative Govern- 
ment and National Progress which 
recently assembled a group of Afri- 
can intellectuals at University Col- 
lege in Ibadan, Nigeria; celebration 
of African Freedom Day (April 15) 
with great official fanfare; and most 
concretely, the establishment of the 
UN Economic Commission for Africa 
(UNECA) in Addis Ababa. UNECA 
will have handsome headquarters 
along an imposing esplanade in a 
modern, landscaped section of the 
city; in its temporary lodgings, it al- 
ready assures the capital of becoming 





a major center of African diplomatic 
activity. 

Of course, the Emperor’s junket 
has immediate objectives. The dis- 
cussion of problems relating to the 
use of the Nile’s waters is one. Presi- 
dent Nasser’s acceptance of an invi- 
tation to repay the Emperor’s visit 
with a trip to Addis Ababa may be a 
hopeful sign that progress is possible 
on this score. Another immediate ob- 
jective is to gain support, or at least 
neutrality, in Cairo and Moscow 
with regard to the Somali problem. 
The Ethiopian Government is op- 
posed to the unification of the Italian 
trusteeship of Somalia, scheduled for 
independence next with the 
British- and French-administered So- 


year, 


malilands. Fears of a serious irre- 
dentist problem among the Somali of 
Ethiopia’s southern Oraden province 
and a certain conviction that Somalia 
really ought to follow the path of 
Eritrea are major items on the Em- 
perors mind. Already London’s ap- 
parent receptivity to the idea of an 
integration of British Somaliland 
with Somalia has brought about a 
coolness in Anglo-Ethiopian relations. 
The further Addis 


Ababa that the U.S. is not opposed 


assumption in 


to a Greater Somaliland merger has 
added impetus to Ethiopia’s disen- 
gagement. 

The Emperor of 19 million Ethi- 
opians will find one certain ally in 
Paris: de Gaulle. 
The French President’s recent visit 
to Djibouti, French Somaliland, is 
another voyager’s way of indicating 
a distaste for greater Somaliland am- 
bitions. On the other hand, Haile Se- 
lassie’s visit to Paris will put Ethi- 
opia’s African policy to a serious test. 
The most burning “African problem” 
of the day is the war in Algeria. A 
posture of 


General Charles 


African leadership is 
scarcely possible for a state that sup- 
ports the French “pacification” pro- 
gram there. The issue is bound to 
be a major item of business before 
the UN General Assembly this au- 
tumn, and it may help to answer the 
question: Just how African is Ethi- 
opia? 
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By Benedikt Grondal 


ELECTIONS AND 


REYKJAVIK 
T WAS A NOVEL experience for Ice- 
| landers to find that their elections 
in June were carefully watched by 
several world capitals and the foreign 
press. This was, however, to be ex- 
pected, since the elections had a pro- 
found effect on the country’s foreign 
policy, its North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization membership and the fish- 
eries dispute with Great Britain. 
Perhaps the most significant result 
of the elections—in which some 90,- 
000 voters chose 52 members of the 
world’s oldest parliament, the Althing 
—was the loss suffered by the Com- 
munist-controlled People’s Alliance 
party. The Communists had carried 
on a tremendous campaign to con- 
vince the voters that they alone could 
be trusted in the dispute over the 
fisheries and that the other parties 
would retreat and make a deal with 
the British. They demanded that dip- 
with Britain be 
broken off, and that Iceland leave 
NATO if the British did not recall 


their warships from the Icelandic 12- 


lomatic relations 


mile zone. And, as in previous elec- 
tions, the Communists concentrated 
on vilifying the Social Democratic 
party and promised to expel the 
American defense force from the is- 
land. 

It is significant, therefore, that the 
Communists suffered their heaviest 
defeat in this election. Their extreme 
stand proved to be very unpopular 
with the Icelanders, and this may 
signal a change in the future positions 
of the party. 

(Of course, the rejection of the 
Communists’ fisheries policy does not 
mean that anyone is preparing to give 





BENEDIKT GRONDAL is a Social Demo- 
cratic member of Iceland’s Parlia- 
ment and editor of the party paper. 





JONSSON: OBJECTIVES CARRIED OUT 


an inch of the Icelandic position. 
There is, as before, a completely solid 
national front in the dispute with the 
British—demanding that the 12-mile 
offshore zone be free from British 
ships — and this front was only 
strengthened by the elections. ) 

Iceland’s political picture is a com- 
plex one. No single party controls 
enough votes to form a government 
by itself, so coalitions of strange bed- 
fellows are often necessary. The larg- 
est group is the Independence party, 
commonly called the Conservatives, 
with over 40 per cent of the votes, and 
the next largest is the Progressive 
party, with 20-25 per cent. Both par- 
ties gained support in the recent elec- 
tions, but the political and personal 
bitterness between them makes any 
coalition unthinkable. 

Governments, therefore, have to be 
formed with the two smaller parties, 
the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists. The Social Democrats, how- 
ever, have been losing power since 
World War II—primarily because of 
inter-party splits—and the Comm 
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Recent balloting has paved the way for much-needed electoral reform 


COALITIONS IN ICELAND 


nists have consequently gained enough 
support to make them the third larg- 
est party. (The Communists also have 
gained public support by frequently 
changing their name and forming new 
“alliances” to present themselves as 
part of a leftist coalition rather than 
as a pure Communist party.) 

On two occasions, the Communists 
have participated in Government coa- 
litions: in 1944-46 with the Conserva- 
tives, and in 1956-58 with the Pro- 
gressives and the Social Democrats. 
But in spite of Communist participa- 
tion in this latter cabinet, headed by 
Progressive leader Hermann Jonas- 
son, Icelandic foreign policy was un- 
changed, the American defense force 
remained in the country and NATO 
membership was unaffected. This was 
primarily due to the fact that Social 
Democrat Gudmundur I. Gudmunds- 
son was Foreign Minister, and his 
party would have split the cabinet 
rather than agree to any change in 
basic foreign policy. 

The Jonasson cabinet finally col- 
lapsed in December 1958 because of 
its inability to check inflation. Not 
unexpectedly, it proved difficult to get 
the Communists to agree to a respon- 
sible policy of economic stability, and 
Premier Jonasson finally threw in the 
towel, In the cabinet crisis that fol- 
lowed, it soon proved impossible to 
form a majority coalition. The Com- 
munists, of course, offered in vain to 
agree to almost anything, if only they 
were taken back into some cabinet. 
Finally, Social Democratic leader 
Emil Jonsson formed a minority cabi- 
net on December 23—with the Con- 
‘ervatives. but without the Commu- 
nists, 

The aims of the coalition were am- 
bitious: (1) to stop inflation, (2) to 
create a balanced budget, (3) to 
achieve electoral reform, and (4) to 
tall elections in the spring. To carry 
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out this program, the cabinet of four 
Social Democrats had to solicit sup- 
port from all the other parties al- 
ternatively; but in only six months, 
all four objectives were carried out, 
culminating in the June elections. 
The Jonsson 
stopped a dangerous inflationary 
spiral by lowering both wage bonuses 
and prices, and increasing subsidies. 
The budget was balanced by trimming 
expenditures, establishing new levies 
on tobacco, alcohol and automobiles, 
and eating up existing surpluses. In 
view of the Icelandic experience of 


Government has 


almost constant inflation, this was a 
drastic, but undeniably effective, pro- 
gram. The Communists, of course, 
criticize the wage cuts and disregard 
the lower prices, while the Progres- 
sives claim the budget is not really 
balanced and that the nation will have 
to face the bill for subsidies later. 
Electoral reform turned out to be 
the most crucial issue in the elections. 
Because of rapid population changes, 
there is great inequality between con- 
There have been 21 
single-member 
from 437 to 8,504 voters, seven con- 


stituencies. 
constituencies with 


stituencies with proportional voting 
for two to eight seats each, and 11 
supplementary seats divided propor- 
tionally between parties. Now all par- 
ties except the Progressives have 


agreed upon a bill to divide the coun- 
try into eight large constituencies 
with proportional representation. 
Since this is a constitutional change, 
it must be passed by two consecutive 
Parliaments, There will consequently 
be another election under the new 
system in the fall. 

Having gained heavily from the 
old system, the Progressives fiercely 
resisted the proposed reform. They 
protested the abolition of the old con- 
stituencies and appealed to intense 
regional loyalties. They had consid- 
erable success, and it is obvious from 
the returns that the election became 
largely a contest on this question, 
even if the other parties tried to in- 
troduce other issues. But in spite of 
Progressive gains, the other parties 
held almost three-fourths of the elec- 
torate, and the electoral reform bill 
will almost certainly be passed again 
by the Althing this month. 

Iceland will have its second elec- 
tions this year in September or Octo- 
ber, under the new electoral system. 
That campaign, free from the emo- 
tional constituency issue, will prob- 
ably be fought on more conventional 
lines, with greater interest focused on 
the issues of foreign policy, NATO 
membership and the 12-mile fisheries 
zone. The eyes of the world will once 
again turn to Iceland this fall. 





ELIGIBLE 


Some experts believe that Stevenson’s two defeats do not necessarily rule him out 


as a candidate in 1960.—News item. 


Being elected, 


Alas, has its price. 
You can’t run for President 
Now, more than twice. 


But if you’re defeated, 
They let you keep tryin’. 

If you can’t be a Roosevelt, 
You can be a Bryan. 


—Richard Armour 








British public opinion seems more concerned with domestic than foreign affairs, 


but is skeptical of its ability to influence Government and party policies 


THE MOOD IN BRITAIN 


HERE ARE more people in Britain 
p pens who are genuinely puzzled 
about their own politics than at any 
time since the start of the Industrial 
Revolution. Sometimes these people 
are called the “floating voters.” But 
this is probably a misnomer. Many 
of them are not “floating” at all. They 
are firm adherents to the Conservative 
or Labor parties: there are even some 
Liberals And _ their 
problem is not to decide whether 
they should vote for any particular 


among them. 


party, but rather to question the 
basic purpose of voting for any. More- 
over, this is not, so far as one can 
judge, a simple disillusionment with 
political parties as such. It is more 
a sophisticated and by no means un- 
intelligent attitude that society today 
in our highly industrialized countries 
is so institutionalized that whichever 
party is returned must to a large 
extent conform with the pattern cre- 
ated by these institutions. 

People tend to regard themselves 
as having little or no influence on 
the policies and practices of political 
parties, whether they are in power 
or opposition. But they do consider 
able to 


fluence, however small. on their local 


themselves exert some in- 
or national institutions, whether it be 
a trade union or a Chamber of Com- 
merce, and in this way make their 
voices heard, 


“The 


thought of as something rather far 


Government” is always 


away and remote from their everyday 
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life. The miner in the Nottingham- 
shire coal field looks at Westminster 
as he might look at the moon. He 
is nevertheless local 


active in his 


branch of the Mineworkers Union, 
and when he raises his voice to attack 
Government policy on coal he feels, 
that, somehow, he is playing a part 
in the industry. 

He says frankly that he would feel 
the same in any case, whether it was 
a Labor government “up there” or 
the Tories. Maybe he would feel, 
instinctively, that a Labor govern- 
ment was composed of “our kind of 

But that would be the limit 
association 


people.” 
of his 


Westminster—except through his in- 


with power at 
stitution, his trade union. 

The stock- 
broker in the City of London feels 
much the same as the Nottingham 
miner. And this above all is perhaps 


5,000-pound-a-year 


the paradox of democratic govern- 
ment today, at least in Britain. It has 
somehow brought the miner and 
stockbroker closer together in a nega- 
tive role as citizens, though it has 
still left them as far apart as ever 
in their socio-economic way of life. 
The stockbroker will grumble about 
taxation. He will grouse about the 
smaller administrative stupidities of 
Conservative policy. But he will gen- 
erate a basic loyalty to “the Chaps” 
who he feels are “doing not a bad 
job.” He likes Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan too. He feels that this fel- 
low “Mac” is a figure not unlike him- 
self. Yet he still feels as far removed 
from Macmillan and the Government 
as the Nottingham miner. He might. 


if he is fortunate, attend a dinner 
which a Minister is speaking, an 
among a crowd of, say, 700 guess 
throw a word of congratulation « 
criticism at the Minister. That wil 
be the closest he will come to th 
center of political power. 

For the rest, he might, if he is 
among the assiduous minority, spend 
some time with his local Conservati 
Association and send up a resolution 
to conference. Or he might carp 4 
financial policy at a meeting of tk 
stockbrokers and bankers associs 
tions, and have “word passed” to th 
Institute of Directors or the Nation#d 
He will 
main faithfully hoping that his i 
stitutions will have some impact a 
policy “at the top.” As for his pe 
litical views, it is as likely as 


Union of Manufacturers. 


that he would see eye to eye witht 
miner or an engineer on a number 
things. 

Of course, the miner would attad 
the very roots of the stockbrokers 
capitalist existence. Yet if they ¢ 
bated practical politics—the affair 
of society in which material livint 
standards are rising so rapidly—te 
might find themselves mud 
together than their social 
prejudices would allow them to admit 
But they would probably be equali 
puzzled about the future and wha 
to do about it. 

What is 
modern world? What should we ¢ 
about the H-Bomb? Should we reall 


nationalize about half the nation! 
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spiritual happiness and a larger social 
ethic to match all this material pros- 
perity ? 

Questions of this sort leave a 
puzzled frown on so many people 
today that if you lumped them all 
under the heading of “doubtfuls” or 
“loating voters” or “don’t-knows,” 
you would probably have the majority 
of the British electorate. It is the 
Age of Puzzlement, the antidote, per- 
haps, to the Age of Reason. 

The fact is that social change in 
Britain is taking place so rapidly 
that it has left all the political parties 
behind. The party machines, whether 
technically efficient like the Conserva- 
tives’ or ponderous and traditional 
like the Laborites’, or even somewhat 
bizarre like the Liberals’, are all mill- 
ing around amid their old theories 
and slogans. None of them knows 
quite what to do about the social 
changes, nor do they know how deep 
or superficial these changes are. 

Britain’s class structure is quite 
plainly changing. Barriers are shift- 
ing, or, if they are still in their old 
places, people are shifting around the 
barriers. The old “caste” system re- 
mains, of course. This has deeper 
roots, institutionalized among the 
‘Top People” by the public schools 
and bodies like the BBC. Effective 
power still resides in the hands of 
small groups of people either at the 
top of industry, the traditional pro- 
fessions like the law, colonial serv- 
ie and civil service, the Church, or 
the network of “peak 
sometimes referred to as “The Es- 
lablishment.” But this is not quite 
the same thing as the class system. 
Prosperity has weakened the founda- 
tions of rigid class positions, and be- 


positions” 


fore long it must have an effect on 
the “caste” situation and even The 
Establishment. 

The attack on these Summits of 
Respectability is coming now from 
men like John Osborne and the angry 
young intellectuals—but it has not 
yet matured into political anger 
Which the Labor party can muster. 
And, oddly perhaps, the Labor party 


itself seems in no hurry to hasten the 
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process. Is this possibly because the 
Labor party itself has become identi- 
fied with The Establishment? To 
some extent this is so. But such a 
process was inevitable in a society 
growing at once more sophisticated 
and prosperous. 

For all these reasons the demarca- 
tion points of the two major parties 
have become blurred. They overlap 
at the fringes, and many of radicals 
in the Conservative party could just 
as easily be members of the Labor 
party as the right-of-center Laborites 
could be Conservatives. 

Recently, the Daily Telegraph, a 
Conservative newspaper, conducted 


b's ‘i ? 
MACMILLAN: POPULAR BUT REMOTE 


a public opinion poll in 50 marginal 
constituencies throughout England, 
Scotland and Wales. The 
showed the two major parties run- 


result 


ning almost neck and neck in popular 
favor: If a general election were 
held at this moment, 42 per cent of 
the electors would vote Labor; 41 
per cent, Conservative; and 10 per 
cent, Liberal. Compared with actual 
results in the last General Election, 
in 1955, this poll showed that in these 
50 key marginal areas the Labor vote 
had gone up by about two per cent. 
Since the next election will be de- 
cided effectively by what happens in 
some 50 or so “marginals,” this poll 
has considerable significance. 


But more interesting still is the 
visible proof that political opinions 
as such have not changed much in 
the past four years. Out of every 
100 persons who voted Conservative 
in these 50 constituencies in 1955, 
87 would still do so, while three 
would vote Labor, and eight Liberal. 
The rest “don’t know.” Out of 
every 100 who voted Labor in 1955, 
92 would still do so, two would vote 
Conservative, and four Liberal. Thus 
the Labor vote is more consistent and 
more solid than the Conservative. 

Most interesting of all, however, 
is the evidence offered by this poll 
that any trend there is toward Labor 
seems to be concentrated among 
women and the younger half of the 
electorate. New voters on the whole 
divide about equally between the two 
big parties. 

Why do people think as they do? 
The results of this poll showed that 
Conservative supporters put these 
reasons at the top of their scale of 
preference for the Tories: (1) Mac- 
millan’s personality and leadership 
as Prime Minister; (2) the fact that 
the Government has cut income taxes 
and has handed out other kinds of 
tax concessions, particularly to the 
middle and upper income groups; 
(3) the general Government record 
in home affairs, such as control of 
the cost of living. It is highly signifi- 
cant that foreign and colonial affairs 
came fairly well down on the list. 


> “good reasons” 


Labor supporters 
for backing their party were these: 
(1) the party plan to provide a com- 
prehensive old age pension for all; 
(2) the belief that a Labor govern- 
ment would know best how to cope 
with unemployment; (3) the view 
that Labor’s ideas about a planned 
economy would be the best for deal- 
ing with rising living costs. 

Overall, it will be noted that the 
dominant issue is home affairs. If 
people are worried about foreign 
questions and the H-Bomb—as they 
are—they plainly don’t think that 
things will be made dramatically 
better merely as a result of electing 
one party above the other. 





U.S. History 
With A DIFFERENCE 


Soviet historiography traces American villainy and reaction back to Colonial time; 


N REWRITING THE history of his 
se country, a Soviet historian 
has no inhibitions about vilifying 
leaders he himself has adulated but 
yesterday. He takes it pretty much 
for granted that he who falls by the 
wayside in the struggle for power 
has only as much right to a histori- 
cal reputation as suits his successors. 
This historical method has resulted 
in many reappraisals that have made 
the world stand still and gape. 

But the Soviet historian’s range of 
action does not stop at his own door- 
step. He must also produce his 
“scientific” and “educational” brand 
of the history of the outside world. 
“Scientific.” to prove that all his- 
torical events, so far, have fitted into 
an orderly pattern fully understood 
only by Marxism-Leninism and that 
Marx’s prediction about the impend- 
ing collapse of capitalism must come 
true. “Educational,” to show Soviet 
citizens that today’s enemies of the 
USSR have been no good all along, 
probably on the assumption that a 
serious hatred must be a retroactive 
one. Thus. the present enemy is 
hunted down to his historical niche 
and denounced petulently in lan- 
guage familiar to a contemporary 
Soviet newspaper reader. 

And today, “as is well known,” to 
use a favorite Soviet phrase, Public 
Enemy No. 1 is none other than the 
United States of America. 

In the successive volumes of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia that are 
now being published, in Yefimov’s 
and Zubok’s recent American his- 
tories, in the magazine of the Soviet 
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Historical Institute, Voprosy Istorii, 
and in many special publications, 
there are unmistakable signs of a 
full-scale operation—the substitution 
of historical villains. Villain No. 1 
of the earlier Soviet versions, the 
British Empire, is being made to 
yield its priority in villainy, further 
and further back in the past, to the 
ominous “American ruling circles.” 

Although the current Soviet propa- 
ganda line leans heavily on “anti- 
colonialism,” this does not deter their 
historians from tracing the seeds of 
America’s villainy to the very strug- 
gle of the Colonies for independence. 

The victim of that episode is, of 
course, the “American working man 
of the 18th century,” a copy in pe- 
riod attire of his 20th century suc- 
cessor as the latter is presented by 
many a recent copy of Pravda: a 
plucky, simple soul (with whom the 
Soviet Union has no quarrel what- 
soever), a sort of bull who fights 
bravely when stimulated by a bright 
rag wielded by his capitalist owner. 
The American historical rank-and- 
filer is made an eternal loser, since 
his country must remain a hot bed 
of exploitation. And even when 
there is documentary evidence of po- 
litical and material gains achieved 
by the “common people,” these are 
dismissed as of no real value by be- 
ing branded “petty bourgeois.” 

But the humble American has 
never been completely abandoned. 
Just as the Soviet Union is the only 
friend of the present laboring under- 
dog. so was serfdom-practicing Tsar- 
ist Russia mindful of the well-being 
of his ancestor. In general, in suc- 
cessive Soviet histories, the old Rus- 
sia can do less and less wrong. 

Imagine now a Soviet citizen dip- 


By Andrew R. MacAndrey 


ping into the Great Soviet Encyclo. 
pedia for some information about 
the American War of Independence, 
The first thing he will find there is 


that “Russia played a considerable ff 


part in the victory of the Colonies, 
sponsoring in 1780 an ‘armed nev 
trality’ among European countries di- 
rected against imperialist England” 
Then, since in a Marxist history every 
historical act is either “progressive” 
or “reactionary,” the reader is tipped 
off that the Tsar’s stand was a pro 
gressive one, Lenin being quoted to 
that effect, such-and-such, 
page so-and-so. 

But while the Tsar’s stand wa 
> most of the leaders of 
the rebellion against the “colonial 
exploiters” were “reactionaries.” 
Thus, Washington, who 
“made himself a huge fortune by 
speculation” (which 
shady dealing in Soviet parlance). 
was “working in the interests of th 
ruling classes.” And so, of cours, 
“the main beneficiary of the War o 
Independence was the colonial bour 
geoisie which turned to its own sé 
ish interests the victory won through 
the efforts and the sacrifices of th 
masses.” 


volume 


“progressive, 


George 


amounts t 


And here is a glimpse offered by 
a Soviet historian into the diabolic 
devices used by the early “America 
ruling circles” in their “class strug 
gle”: “By imposing hardships up 
the proletariat, the reactionary cliqu 
forced them to intensify the clas 
struggle, provoking a series of dit 
turbances, such as Shay’s Rebellion. 
so that it could brutally suppre* 
them. And so, the new America 
bourgeoisie took over the exploit 
tion of the masses from the Engli# 
colonialists.” 
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And that is not all. The “bour- 


geois exploiter” had yet another trick 
up his sleeve with which “to hood- 


wink the working classes: the pro- 
mulgation of the American Constitu- 
tion. . . - The U.S. ruling circles 
soon realized that the Articles of 


§ Confederation could not cope effec- 


tively with the resistance of the 
masses. The bourgeoisie had to cen- 
tralize its grip on the country and 
strengthen its dictatorship.” And so: 
“The representatives of the ruling 
circles met at Philadelphia. in 1787 
and produced a federal constitution 
which, in the form of bourgeois de- 
mocracy, in reality consolidated the 
power of the bourgeoisie and the 
slave-owning planters.” 

The next Machiavellian move by 
the “ruling circles,” apparently an 
attempt to completely befuddle the 
American people, was to add the Bill 
of Rights to the Constitution. Soviet 
scholars note that “because the Con- 
stitution had provoked discontent 
among the working classes . . . 10 


How- 


these amend- 


amendments were added to it. 
ever, the ‘freedoms’ 
ments reaffirmed were again nothing 
but bourgeois freedoms.” No further 
comment upon their inadequacy is 
deemed necessary. 

As to the personalities of this pe- 
riod, almost all of them are “reac- 
tionaries,” i.e., no good. Alexander 
Hamilton, for instance, is “Washing- 
ton’s reactionary Minister of Finance 
and a notorious enemy of democ- 
racy.” Jefferson fares much better 
than the others and is even credited 
with a “progressive” act: “His main 
merit,” we are told, “was to estab- 
lish diplomatic ties with Russia.” 
After that, many a sin can be for- 
given a man. 


NCE IN POWER, thanks to the 

War of Independence, the “U.S. 
tuling circles” proceed immediately 
fo give fuil vent to their greed. To 
convey the extent of their wickedness 
even at that juncture, the latest So- 
Viet versions of history have to bor- 
row up-to-date invective from Pravda 
and Izvestia. The terms used to de- 
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scribe the “notorious Monroe Doc- 
trine” are almost interchangeable 
with those applied to the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, the Truman Doctrine, or, 
for that matter, most of the state- 
ments of John Foster Dulles. 

Soviet sort of 


histories have a 


fairy-tale causality and, since the 
main motive force in the history of 
the United States is the greed of its 
ruling circles, we are shown how this 
greed leads to the Civil War. 

The “American bourgeoisie,” in 
order to expand its profits made in 
“manufacturing activities based on 
the exploitation of labor, and in spec- 
ulation,” pushes the foreign policy 
of its country “onto a path of aggres- 
sion.” Thus Texas is “torn away 
from Mexico” not just for its own 
sake but in order to “provoke Mexico 
into a defensive war and then gobble 


The 


ruling circles of that time were also 


up almost half its territory.” 


guilty of “the penetration of capital 
into Central America,” the signing of 
with 
England,” the casting of “covetous 
glances” at China, Korea, and Japan, 
and many another “aggressive act.” 

Now all these actions increased 
the profits of the industrial bour- 
geoisie so much that “planting and 


various “unholy agreements 


slave-owning became relatively un- 
profitable and the institution of 
[became] obsolete.” But 


since capitalism is “well-known for 


slavery 
its internal contradictions,” the “re- 
actionary government” automatically 
sided with the slave-owners. The sup- 
pressed contradiction finally broke 
down when “Lincoln was elected and 
the American Civil War broke out.” 

The Soviet historian sets the reader 
straight from the start as to the 
“nature of that war: 
Northern 
actionary from the Southern (once 


it is progressive 
from the viewpoint,” re- 
more, Marx, Engels, Lenin et al. are 
quoted to that effect). England, as a 
matter of course, sympathizes with 
the South, while absolutist Russia, 
probably by instinct, backs the side 
of freedom. And this Russian stand, 
as it is described by Soviet scholars, 
is just about the most important 


thing that happened in this American 
conflict. 

Just how important can be gauged 
from an open letter published in the 
October 3, 1957, issue of Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta and addressed to the 
late Mike Todd. In it, a Soviet play- 
wright named Yuri Krotkov writes 
that he has just studied the “wealth 
of historical material on the Ameri- 
can Civil War which is at our dis- 
posal,” and suggests that he and 
Todd “jointly produce a movie based 
on that episode.” And Krotkov gets 
right down to brass tacks: 

“As is well-known, Tsar Alexander 
II opposed the aggressive schemes 
directed against the North by Lord 
Palmerston and Napoleon III, and 
this Russian stand strengthened Lin- 
coln’s hand a great deal. You, of 
course, recall from history, Sir,” the 
playwright goes on, referring, of 
course, to histories available to him, 
“that in September and October, 
1863, two Russian naval squadrons 
under Admirals Lesovsky and Popov 
arrived in American waters. 
Eighty-seven Russian sailors came 
ashore and volunteered to fight with 
the Northern armies” and, what is 
more, “fought heroically shoulder to 
shoulder with Americans.” (It is not 
these “simple 
Russians” were deserters or whether 
they left the Imperial Russian Navy 
with the blessings of their superior 


mentioned whether 


officers. ) 

Playwright Krotkov “seems also to 
recall [that] the Russian officer Tur- 
commanded an_ Illinois 
regiment” and wonders whether 
Mike Todd knew what the Northern 
soldiers sang before the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Well, they mostly sang 
three songs: “John Brown’s Body,” 
the “Marseillaise,” and “Dubinush- 
ka” (“My Little Cudgel,” a Russian 
revolutionary song). 

But, on the whole, in spite of the 
Russian naval squadrons and the up- 
lift provided by the singing of “Du- 
binushka,” the Civil War did not go 
very well at first, the Great Encyclo- 
pedia informs us, because of “under- 
mining and sabotage by reactionary 


chaninov 





bourgeois elements around Lincoln” 
and because of his own “attitude of 
compromise.” Soviet historians use 
a familiar Soviet 
what the 
“purge.” 


term to express 


North needed: a good 
And that helped. “Purges 
were conducted in the army and the 
progressive elements began to dis- 
play due vigilance.” So the Civil 
War was won. 


FTER THE Civit. WAR, Soviet 
historians must put the United 
States through one more preliminary 
phase before it can be presented as 
the epitome of world reaction and 
brought to the brink of capitalism’s 
collapse. This penultimate period is 
called “From Pre-Monopoly Capital- 
ism to Imperialism” and is situated 
in time between 1870 and 1890. 
Having again stolen the victory 
from the masses, the American “bour- 
geoisie” felt there was nothing left to 
restrain its power. And as “looting 
of public land and assets by capital- 
ists increased, along with monstrous 
financial manipulations and specula- 
tions which brought in their wake 
corruption and successive economic 
crises, monopolies sprang up and 
pressured the government into em- 
barking upon aggressive adventures 
abroad.” 


Here, every Soviet historian worth 


his salt lists the “American foreign 


adventures” embarked upon to con- 
quer raw-material markets. Again, 
the principal victims of the Yankee 
“expansionists” are Latin America 
and the Far East. The U.S. “maneu- 
vers” of that period are described in 
terms familiar to today’s Soviet citi- 
zens: Sometimes the Yankees use 
“overt aggression” in “crude, fla- 
grant violation” of the “elementary 
rights of the people”; sometimes 
they resort to “surreptitious infiltra- 
tion” through their “agents and di- 
versionists.” They use both methods 
alternately in China, Japan and Ko- 
rea, but they never hesitate in de- 
ciding on which card to place their 
stakes: never the masses, always the 
“feudal lords” or the “bourgeoisie” 
—depending on the stage of decay 
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which, according to the Marxist- 
Leninist school, that particular coun- 
try has reached. 

But, besides buying themselves 
these foreign allies, the U.S. capital- 
ists also do some shopping at home: 
“The American labor leaders, such 
as the opportunist S. Gompers, were 
that the 
“bourgeoisie” bought out just about 
everyone in sight. “Even the Green- 


for sale.” It would seem 


backers,” picked for some reason by 
the Soviet historians as “the only 
truly proletarian movement” (their 
main platform was actually the adop- 
tion of bimetallism), “failed because 
of a lack of revolutionary leader- 
ship.” 

All this is presented to the reader 
as a stage of transition moving to- 
ward the final horror: “By the end 
of the 19th century, American capi- 
talism entered its imperialist stage. 
The scale of exploitation of the toil- 
ers at home and of aggression abroad 
was no longer enough for the capi- 
talists, who were expanding their 
And 


crisis, the gov- 


into 

1900-01 
ernment surrendered completely to 
monopoly capital. U.S. foreign and 
domestic policies were in fact taken 
And, of 


course, following the Marxist-Lenin- 


businesses monopolies. 


after the 


over by the monopolies.” 


ist prescription, at once “the mo- 
nopolies precipitated the Spanish- 
American war, which was the first 
imperialist war aimed at redividing 
the world.” 

Soon the U.S. monopolies elected 
Theodore Roosevelt, who, 
through Soviet eyes, is a very puz- 


seen 


zling figure. 

Abroad, of course, he is an “out- 
and-out expansionist.” He casts 
“greedy glances” at Korea and pro- 
ceeds to help Japan to prepare her 
war against Russia (a “reactionary” 
war) and later abets it in the an- 
nexation of Korea which he had 
earlier contemplated “grabbing” him- 
self for the “U.S. monopolies.” 

At home, “Theodore Roosevelt 
pretended to combat the corruption 
and abuses of the monopolies while 
secretly on their side. This position 


deceived organized labor aid sped 
up the betrayal of the right-wing » 
cialist labor bosses. Roosevelt create) 
the social basis for this betrayal: 
enabled the bourgeoisie to accump 
late huge profits by exploitation ¢ 
laborers, farmers, Negroes and th 
foreign born. And the bourgeoisi 
now had the means of corrupting th 
workers’ aristocracy.” Which amouns 
to saying that the more the capitaliss 
exploit the workers, the more mone 
they have to corrupt the union lead. 
ers, and the more they buy unim 
leaders, the more they may exploit 
the rank-and-file. 

Hence, it is proved scientificalh 
that the plight of the American work 
ers must worsen and their wage 
must constantly decrease, until th 
rise against their 
tormentors. And if what actually hap 


starving masses 


pens is just about the opposite, never 
mind. The Soviet historians ar 
there to prove that the Marxist ap 
proach is correct. 

N THE LATEST Soviet historie 

| Woodrow Wilson, who in earlier 
histories was described as “a liberd 
statesman,” becomes one of the mos 
consistent villains. Like many bat 
men, including George Washington 
he begins his career by making a lé 
of money by “speculation” and, # 
soon as elected President, serves th 
“monopolists” and “capitalist sharks 
with the most ruthless zeal. Amon 
other things, he makes it possible fw 
their capital to “subjugate” Centr 
America, he Denmark 
sell its West Indian possessions, atl 
worst of all, to please his “reaction 
ary masters, he recognized Kerer 
sky’s bourgeois Provisional Gover 
ment and granted it huge loans.” 

We are told that the U.S. assump 
tion of the leadership of the reactior 
ary forces was delayed by “cont 
dictions” (Marxist jargon for clash 
of interest) between various speci 
of American reactionaries. “Th 
group headed by Taft, Hoover am 
others fought Wilson under the 
gan of ‘isolationism,’ thus enablint 
the reactionary circles of Englawl 


“forces” 
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w Lead 


and France to take over the leader- 
ship of the League of Nations, which 
had been originally conceived of as 
a tool of U.S. foreign policy.” So, 
having nothing better to do, Wilson 
apparently gives expression to his 
reactionary wickedness by “sponsor- 
ing Negro pogroms such as the one 
in Chicago, in 1919, during which, 
according to the doubtlessly mini- 
mized data, 34 persons were killed 
and 500 wounded.” 

At about this “the 
American ideologists of capitalism,” 


same time, 
who “know” that capitalism is only 
crawling to its doom from crisis to 
crisis, “invented the so-called theory 
of the exceptional status of American 
The 


expose it: “There are, of course, no 


capitalism.” Soviet historians 
exceptions. This is a ridiculous con- 
tention sponsored by the reactionary 
labor leaders in a deliberate attempt 
to prevent the masses from seeing 
the sharpening contradictions be- 
tween the workers and the capitalists, 
between the imperialists and _ the 
colonial peoples, and also between 
various imperialists. Of course, there 
are spells between the crises, but 
these spells are just as temporary in 
the U.S. as in any other capitalist 
country.” 

The New Deal is handled with 
special “Franklin Roose- 


velt's New Deal was an attempt to 


hatred. 


solve the crisis by ‘regulating’ capi- 
talism, which 
strengthening 
making some minor concessions to 
the masses to distract their attention 
from the revolutionary struggle.” 
Here is how the Soviet historians 
describe the “two acts on which the 
New Deal was founded,” the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act: 
‘The NIRA introduced ‘codes of fair 
competition,’ fixing prices, length of 
working hours, markets, etc., in some 
branches of industry. Actually, its 
aim was simply to reduce production 
and it was administered by the rep- 
resentatives of the biggest monopo- 
les who imposed cartelization when 
twas to their advantage and re- 


in fact amounted to 
state capitalism and 
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duced the wages of the workers. As 
a result, under Roosevelt, the profits 
of the monopolies sharply increased. 
The AAA artificially inflated farm 
prices by paying the farmers for not 
cultivating their land and not breed- 
ing their cattle. The AAA resulted in 
big profits for the farm monopolies 
and the ruin of the small farmers.” 

Moralizing that “bourgeois pallia- 
tives never help, and are ot even 
meant to help, the national econ- 
omy,” the Soviet historians say that 
“in 1933, a slow economic recovery 
was witnessed in the U.S., and some 
economic production was resumed, 
which, however, resulted in a new 
crisis of a special kind. Thus Roose- 
velt’s New Deal had failed.” 

To cope with this new crisis, in 
1936, the U.S. Communist Party ap- 
peals for “a united front of workers, 
farmers, petty bourgeoisie, and the 
Negro people.” However, “Murray, 
Lewis and other reactionary labor 
bosses managed to nullify this ef- 
fort.” after the “the 
nature of the New Deal is exposed: 
The US. which had 
profited from most of the New Deal 
measures during the difficult years, 


Soon crisis. 


monopolies, 


wanted no more ‘experiments in plan- 
ning’ and, in 1935-36, had the U.S. 
Supreme Court rule that the NIRA 
and AAA were unconstitutional.” 


HE SOVIET VERSION of American 

history through World War II 
to this day will not be dwelt upon 
here. It is too readily available in 
Khrushchev’s interviews, in the mara- 
thon speeches of the Soviet repre- 
sentatives at the UN, etc. All the his- 
tory books and encyclopedias do is 
to give historical sanction to “facts” 
(Thus 
it has now become “official history” 
that the Korean War was a deliberate 
American 


mentioned in such statements. 


aggression planned by 
Dulles when he went to Korea shortly 
before the fighting broke out, that 
the Americans used bacteriological 
warfare there, that the Hungarian 
uprising instigated by US. 
agents provocateurs, etc.) 


was 


All this is mere routine mainte- 


nance work to the Soviet historian. 
He must stand by, however, for spe- 
cial emergencies and then be pre- 
pared to work overtime. Such an oc- 
casion arose when the U.S. granted 
statehood to Alaska, probably con- 
sidered in high quarters as a good 
opportunity to lay a Soviet claim, be 
it only that 
while adding one more ugly trait to 


moral, to territory, 
the villain. 

In the current edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia, there is 
markedly more emphasis than in the 
preceding editions on the Russian 
navigators who explored the Ameri- 
can North and on the Russian pio- 
neers in Alaska. And in a booklet 
entitled The Northeast, published by 
the USSR Geographical Society, we 
are told of the “noble role played in 
the discovery of Alaska by Grigory 
Shelekhov, the Russian Columbus. 
. . . The USSR Geographical Society 
has . . . seized this opportunity to 
commemorate Shelekhov’s life work 
by organizing a series of lectures 
through the Society for the Dissemi- 
of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge.” 

Why “the 


American falsifiers of history are 


nation 


just now? Because 
now doing everything in their power 
to discredit and suppress the ex- 
ploits of the Russian discoverers of 
the New World. . . . The names of 
many famous Russian explorers in 
Alaska are simply missing from their 
books on this subject, where they 
have been replaced by names such 
as that of the rogue Myers, whose 
lies were refuted even by Vancouver, 
a liar in his own right, who thought 
substituting 
names for 


nothing of cynically 


Anglo-Saxon Russian 
ones.” 

But, we are assured, “the Soviet 
people will allow no one to falsify 
history. And so, the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, the Institute of Histori- 
cal Sciences, the USSR Geographical 
Society and other 
learning and research will see to it 
that slander and lies are exposed and 
that historical justice is done.” 

Amen. 
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The Franco regime has begun an economic housecleaning 


to meet international agencies’ terms for aid 


Spain and OEEC 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MADRID 

NE BILLION DOLLARS’ worth of 
United States aid poured into 

Spain over the past six years has 
failed to restore this country’s eco- 
nomic health. Indeed, the situation 
is so desperate that the regime of 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco has 
agreed to submit to economic “sur- 
gery” and has promised to reform its 
strait-jacket economy in exchange for 
other 
sources. This is the significance of 
Spain’s entry, on July 20, into the 
Organization for European Economic 


revitalizing assistance from 


Cooperation (OEEC) as a full mem- 
ber. 
A diagnosis of Spain’s sagging 
economy shows the following: 
Virtually exhausted gold reserves. 
From $225 million in 1956, stocks 
are down to the “untouchable” $57 
million stored in the Bank of Spain 
as cover for the national currency. 
Weak currency. While the official 
rate of the peseta is 42 to the U.S. 
dollar, on the world free market it 
takes about 60 pesetas to buy a dollar. 
Chronic adverse trade balance. In 
the last two years Spain’s trade 
deficit has hovered around $250 mil- 
of which has 
been compensated by American aid). 
In 1950 imports and exports just 
about balanced, but in 1958 imports 
nearly doubled exports in value. 
Inflation. In three years the cost 
of living has gone up 40 per cent, 


lion annually (most 


diminishing the wage boost decreed 
in the autumn of 1956. 

Beginnings of unemployment. 
People are buying less, stocks are 


piling up, overtime is being elimi- 


18 


nated in many industries, plants and 
businesses are having to close down. 

Economists give several explana- 
tions for the terrible state of Spain’s 
economy. First, industrialization has 
been excessively rapid. Money in 
increased, so did the 
budget deficit, and inflation set in. 

The desire of poor countries to 


circulation 


industrialize their economy is under- 
standable, but in the case of Spain, 
Franco undertook to do too much 
too fast. So, although industrializa- 
progressed rapidly, the 
country is just about bankrupt. As 
one observer put it: “What’s the use 
of owning a shiny new Cadillac if you 


tion has 


haven’t the money to buy the gas?” 

Second, the export of agricultural 
products brings in most of Spain’s 
foreign-exchange earnings, but much 
that could be done to build up the 
country’s agricultural potential has 
been neglected. 

Third, Spain has refused to open 
up the country to foreign capital in- 
vestment which would help the coun- 
try’s economic rehabilitation. 

Fourth, red tape and Government 
have effectively throttled 
economic development in many fields. 
Lack of competition has kept pro- 
ductivity low and 


controls 


inefficient, and 
prices high. 

Fifth, over-valued currency, plus 
a complicated system of multiple ex- 
change rates which tends to price 
Spain out of world markets, has nul- 
lified the competitive advantage of 
cheap labor and denied Spain many 
opportunities for foreign exchange. 

The big function of American aid 
has been to keep the economy afloat. 


Without it, Spain would have had» 
go back, on at least two occasion 
to rationing bread and olive gj 
which finally ceased in 1952 atte 
16 consecutive years. Imports ¢ 
agricultural surpluses from the US 
have time and again made up shor. 
ages and kept rising food prices fron 
going higher. 

In 1958, half this country’s trad 
deficit was covered by U.S.-financed 
imports. Industrial raw materiak 
made available by the U.S. on eas 
terms have shored up factories and 
plants which otherwise would have 
had to slow down or stop altogether 
for lack of foreign exchange. Ameri. 
can assistance has helped improv 
the country’s agriculture, transporte 
tion and electric power systems. 

Now that Spain has joined the 
OEEC, the international body is in 
a position to do what the U.S. has 
been unable to do: make aid con- 
ditional on drastic reform. Becaus 
of the importance it attaches to the 
Spanish bases, the U.S. sought to 
advise without giving offense. Dis 
creet American suggestions to le 
foreign capital come in and do part 
of the job, to go easy on industrializa 
tion, to put more into agriculture, tv 
relax controls, to set the peseta a 
a more realistic rate and thus bring 
in needed foreign exchange—thes 
and other counsels were ignored. 

But OEEC (and with it the b- 
ternational Monetary Fund) is in 
much stronger position. Unlike th 
U.S., this international body is w 
hampered by the need to protect vitd 
interests here. It does not have to 
bargain. At Spain’s behest, it ant 
lyzed the country’s economic trouble. 
suggested remedies, and left it up 
the Spaniards to decide whether to 
undertake economic reform in order 
to win acceptance by OEEC and 
qualify for assistance. 

So, two weeks ago, Franco Spait 
took the plunge, starting with a 5 
per cent devaluation and followin 
through with a stiff austerity pre 
gram that is already producing #& 
ticipatory groans, moans and smot!: 
ered protests. 
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Despite Soviet Army withdrawal last year, Rumania 


remains a Kremlin-controlled police state 


‘Disengaged’ Satellite 


By Lionel Bloch 


n May of last year it was an- 
ied that the Soviet troops 
stationed in Rumania were to be 
withdrawn; three months later the 
last Soviet contingents left the coun- 


try with remarkable promptitude. 


This move coincided with an intensi- 
fication of the repressive measures 
introduced by the Communists when 
they seized power in March 1946, 
and, according to the latest informa- 
tion available, the terror campaign 
designed to overcome any resistance 
to the regime—either active or pas- 
sive—continues relentlessly. 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from the Rumanian People’s Repub- 
lic was, in a sense, a form of uni- 
lateral disengagement. Yet—perhaps 
because it was not the outcome of 
protracted East-West negotiations— 
neither the advocates nor the op- 
ponents of some “buffer zone” in 
Central Europe paid much attention 
to this remarkable event. Here was 
an ideal opportunity to answer the 
various questions raised during the 
great debate on a “neutralized” strip 
across Europe: Is there any relation- 
ship between the extreme totalitarian- 
ism of the Communist rulers in East- 
em Europe and the presence of 
Soviet troops in their countries? 
Would the absence of Soviet forces 
ease the police terror and facilitate 
gradual liberalization? 

These questions are particularly 
pertinent today when even the most 
enthusiastic champions of disengage- 
ment concede that the answers have 


ee 





LIONEL BLOCH writes on internation- 
al affairs for Twentieth Century, 
Time and Tide, and Soviet Survey. 
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little strategic merit from a Western 
point of view. They still claim, how- 
ever, that the disappearance of the 
Soviet armies from the “Peoples’ 
have beneficial 
political consequences. Now, it can- 
not be doubted that a major dis- 
placement of Soviet forces would 
have considerable repercussions, but, 
if the Rumanian precedent is any- 
thing to go by, it would hardly her- 
ald the dawn of liberalization. 
Naturally, the which 
seeks to equate disengagement with 
liberalization is both plausible and at- 
tractive: The Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe were brought to 
power by the bayonets of the Red 
Army; ergo, once the bayonets are 
out of sight, the oppressors who ruled 
with their support will founder—un- 
less, of course, considerable conces- 


Democracies” may 


argument 


sions are made to the long-suffering 
masses. Moreover—so the argument 
runs—the satellite countries have 
now reached a stage in which the 
Party is not so much concerned with 
its survival (which seems assured for 
the time being) as with economic 
success. (Rumania, with a popula- 
tion of 18,000,000, managed to build 
only 3,500 dwelling units for the 
“working population” in 1958.) 

Hence, after an overdose of sticks, 
a moderate diet of carrots may bring 
about a measure of popular support. 
The balancing act of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka’s regime in Poland has lent 
some color to this thesis, but it is 
doubtful whether it would be equally 
valid in any other part of the Soviet 
orbit. 

Before considering in some detail 
the Soviet experiment in remote po- 


litical control, it may be apposite to 
make one further observation. Some 
experts may be inclined to think that 
what happened in Rumania is quite 
inconclusive, since it is a territory 
“locked in” the Soviet bloc. 

But I very much doubt that Ru- 
mania’s geo-political position war- 
rants such a conclusion: Rumania 
has a long common frontier with 
Yugoslavia; Hun- 
garian tragedy must have made it 
clear that a common frontier with 
the West does not mean very much 
in a world paralyzed by the balance 
of atomic power. 

If there are certain differences be- 
tween satellites like Rumania and 
Poland, these must be sought in the 
national character of the people, 
rather than in their geo-political posi- 
tion. The Rumanians, who lived for 
centuries under virtual or actual 
Turkish occupation, are generally 
more supine and less bellicose than 
the Poles. That is not to sav that they 
are completely submissive—one has 
only to consider the violent peasant 
revolts in the winter of 1957 to 
realize that even the endurance of 
the Rumanians has limits. 

The Rumanian authorities did not 
mention the revolts, but the news 
seeped through to the West soon after 
they occurred. It all started when 
Marin Vintila, the CP First Secre- 
tary for the Constanta Region, was 
sent to Galati (a Danubian port in 
South Moldavia) to deal with the 
peasants who refused to join col- 
lective farms. He gave orders to load 
them into trucks during the night. 
The trucks then drove toward the 
Soviet frontier and stopped near the 


moreover, the 
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Prut River. Once there, the peasants 
were told that if they persisted in 
their refusal to join the collective 
farms, they would be deported to 
the USSR. Apparently the peasants 
agreed—under duress—but as soon 
as they returned to their villages, 
they killed a number of local agents 
of the Party as well as several mem- 
bers of the security force and the 
Army. 

The revolt spread to Macin in the 
Dobrudjea Region and strong forces 
had to be dispatched to the disaf- 
fected areas. The leaders of the revolt 
fled to the forests, but were tracked 
down, arrested and sentenced to 
death; some are known to have been 
executed on the spot. The desperate 
action of these peasants succeeded in 
delaying the collectivization of Ru- 
manian agriculture until March 29, 
1959, when a stringent new expro- 
priation decree was issued. 

In spite of these peasant revolts 
and of widespread dissatisfaction in 
every section of the population, the 
Russians felt sufficiently confident 
that their Rumanian nominees could 
run the country without the physical 
presence of the Soviet armies. Here 
again, the shadow of Hungary had a 
special significance. The Rumanians 
knew that, in the event of any major 
upheaval, the Soviet divisions would 
recross the Prut without any diffi- 
culty or hesitation. However, the 
mere fear caused by the proximity of 
Moscow’s legions did not appear an 
adequate safeguard in the eyes of 
the Rumanian Communists. 

In July 1958, Rumanian Premier 
Chivu President Ion- 


Gheorghe Maurer signed the notori- 
c 
‘ 


Stoica and 
ous Decree 318, ainending the Ruma- 
nian Criminal Code and converting 
the country’s judicial machinery into 
a naked instrument of terror. The De- 
cree introduced Draconian punish- 
ment for a great number of offenses 
which were defined with deliberate 
vagueness. As a result, the tyranny 
which prevails at present in Rumania 
is even more ferocious than it was 
at the height of the Stalin era—not 
only because of the inhumanity of 
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the amended Criminal Code, but also 
because of its ruthless enforcement. 

Article 184, for example, provides 
that various forms of “treason” are 
punishable by death. It calls treason- 
ous any act which could lead to the 
“subjugation of the State by a for- 
eign power,” and any act “under- 
mining the unity of the State.” A 
rather unusual crime was introduced 
by Article 187: 
cause the Rumanian State to become 


“acts which could 


involved in a declaration of neutral- 
ity.” To underline the nature of Ru- 
mania’s conception of sovereignty 
and its identification with the Soviet 
bloc, Article 227 stipulates that any 
offenses committed in Rumanian ter- 
ritory against a workers’ state or 
against the interests of the working 
people in any other country shall be 
punished as if the offense had been 
committed against the security of 
Rumania. 

Another 
states that anyone on a public mission 


illuminating provision 
abroad who refuses to return to Ru- 
mania shall be guilty of treason and 
liable to imprisonment for from five 
to 15 years. Stern measures have also 
been taken against those who commit 
or threaten to commit “acts of sabo- 
tage or defamation against public 
figures,” while any act of agitation 
(whatever this may mean) is punisha- 
ble with up to 25 years of hard labor. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, Article 236 


death sentence for large “thefts of 


introduces the 
public property.” It also provides 
that “the penalty is the seme for an 
attempt to commit the 


(“Thefts of public property” are so 


offense.” 


widespread in Rumania because, to 
a large extent, they have become a 
form of resistance to the regime. Be- 
sides the several who have already 
been executed for this crime, many 
thousands—the estimates range from 
20,000 to 30,000—have been sen- 
tenced to various terms of hard labor 
and sent to the Danube delta to work 
in dreadful conditions cutting reeds 
for Rumania’s new cellulose indus- 
try.) 


It was hoped at first that all these 


measures were put into the Criminj 
Code in order to intimidate the popp 
lation and that they would be applied 
very sparingly. Optimists were som 
disillusioned. Since July 1958, th 
Rumanian press has given great 
prominence to the harsh sentengy 
which are passed every day in th 
Peoples’ Courts. Every form of prep 
sure has been put on the judges 
avoid a lenient interpretation of the 
Decree. 

On August 7, 1958, Scinteia, the 
official organ of the Communist party, 
after applauding the numerous x 
have been 
passed for theft of public property, 
proclaimed: “However, the liberal at. 
titude of some judges who impose 
mild penalties, often ridiculously 
light, on inveterate robbers of public 
property, arouses justified displeas 
ure. .. . In order to justify the wrong 


vere sentences. which 


sentences they pronounce. some 
judges adopt the formula of ‘inde 
pendence of justice’ or of their per- 
sonal conviction.” 

Scinteia reminded them that their 
job was to defend “the regime of the 
Peoples’ Democracy.” What could be 
more explicit? The official organ also 
reprimanded 


“considering the interests of robber 


defense lawyers for 
of public property as their own and 
thus becoming ‘the moral accomplices 
of thieves.” Ominously,  Scintew 
suggests that such lawyers should be 
excluded from the profession. 

This year, on March 7, Gheorghiv 
Dej, the First Secretary of the Ru 
manian Communist party, tried t 
justify the repressive measures of the 
regime in a speech which he delivered 
to the Party activists. He stated that 
“the remnants of the exploiting clas 
(stimulated by aggressive imperialis 
circles) still exist. . . . In these com 
ditions, the function of the State in 
suppressing any attempts whatever 
by the internal enemies to undermine 
the revolutionary conquests of the 
working people maintains its entif 
significance.” 

It is to be hoped that its real sig 
nificance will not be lost to th 
Western world. 


The New Leade 
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HAMBURG 
se Concress of the Socialist In- 


ternational which recently ended 





here was attended by representatives 
of Socialist parties in 38 nations and 
of the 
Socialism. 


was an excellent reflection 


main trends in modern 


The name of Karl Marx was men- 


tioned exactly once during the de- 
liberations. For one reference to 
such old slogans as class war and 
“exploitation,” there were a score of 
tributes to liberty, democracy, human 
dignity. 

The Dutch Socialist, Evert Ver- 


meer, struck a keynote when he said: 
“Communism will make man a tool 
of the state: Socialism will humanize 
the state. Therefore Communism and 
Socialism are mortal enemies.” And 
there was loud applause when Carlo 
Schmid. a leading intellectual and 
probably the best orator in the ranks 
of the German Social Democrats, de- 
clared: “Socialism is not an arith- 
metical mean between private capital- 
ism and Communism. Socialism is the 
only form of human life in dignity 
and freedom.” 

Old-timers who can recall the more 
passionate, evangelical atmosphere at 


Socialist congresses before World 
War I might find the Hamburg 


gatheritie devoid of fire and drama. 
But the change that has come over 
Socialism js logical; Socialist parties 
todav cannot afford to be groups of 
utopian dreamers, just because of 
the political progress which Socialism 
has made in Western Europe during 
the last half-century. 


In the corridors of the large audi- 








torlum where the Hamburg Congress 





was held. one was constantly seeing 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Socialist Congress 
In Hamburg 


men who had been Cabinet Ministers 
in Labor or coalition governments, 
like Clement Attlee, Aneurin Bevan 
and some of the delegates from Scan- 
dinavia, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands, or who, like the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, hope to be 
in office at some future time. Office 
brings opportunity; many social 
welfare projects have been enacted 
under Socialist prodding. 

But it also brings a sense of limita- 
tion, of what is possible in the real 
world of contemporary politics and 
all-Socialist 


ment is an exception under the Euro- 


economics. An govern- 
pean multiple-party system. Usually 
Socialists must govern in coalitions 
where they share power with other 
parties and take account of the views 
Another factor 
making for moderation in Socialist 


of these parties. 
thinking is the formidable shadow of 
Communism. 

the 


headline that emerged from the Con- 


Probably most newsworthy 
gress was Hugh Gaitskell’s advocacy 
of a “non-nuclear club” of all na- 
tions except the United States and 
the Soviet Union. This was endorsed 
by the 
indeed the close agreement between 
the Social 
British Laborites, who were led by 


German Social Democrats: 


German Democrats and 
Gaitskell. was a feature of the Con- 
gress. This runs counter to the pres- 
ent attitude of the German Govern- 
which 
association with France in the Six- 
Nation 


munity 


ment, is committed to close 


European Economic Com- 


and is somewhat cool to 
Great Britain and her seven-nation 
“Little Free-Trade Area.” 


While probably all the delegates 








would have endorsed the ideal of 
general, controlled disarmament with 
effective inspection (as indeed who 
would not, if it were feasible?), 
Gaitskell’s renunciation thesis did not 
receive unanimous support. The 
French Socialist, Guy Mollet, who 
was re-elected Vice-President despite 
the fact that his views on Algeria 
were generally rejected, maintained 
that France, in the absence of general 
disarmament, was justified in manu- 
facturing its own atomic bomb, 
The the 


Swedes more hesitantly, insisted on 


Swiss decisively, and 
the right of a small country, obvious- 
ly incapable of aggression, to arm 
its forces with tactical atomic weap- 
ons. The Swiss delegates, incidental- 
ly, were outstanding in their fierce 
anti-Communism, as might have been 
expected from citizens of a country 
which took in 
refugees, in proportion to its popula- 


more Hungarian 


tion, than any other land. 
While 


opinion on such issues as disengage- 


there were shadings of 
ment, nuclear strategy and the com- 
plex issues involved in the attempts 
to create free trade zones in Europe, 
the nearest approach to a serious 
breach was over French policy in 
Algeria. Aneurin Bevan, who showed 
more of the old-fashioned zeal than 
many of the other speakers, criticized 
the French position vigorously, at 
the same time recognizing the right 
of the French to criticize “remnants 
of British Pollak, 


while emphasizing that the Congress 


imperialism.” 


had no right to sit as a court of 
judgment on an individual party, de- 
plored the French attitude. But the 
French delegates, with some reserva- 
tions on the part of Jules Moch, 
stuck to their guns, and the matter 
was not pushed to a vote. 

One might broadly sum up the 
general sentiment of the Congress as 
follows: hope for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the East-West crisis, but no 
surrender on Berlin; emphasis on 
social welfare and aid to underde- 
veloped countries: recognition of the 
right of each party to go its own 
way to Socialism. 
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The Sensibility of Marcel Aymé 


By Ernest van den Haag 


HF FRENCH WRITER, Marcel Aymé, has so far pub- 
yy lished about 16 novels. Many of them have been 
translated into English, and some of them have come 
out in the United States. He has also done a number of 
plays—Clerambard, a very minor comedy, ran success- 
fully for a while off Broadway—more than a dozen 
children’s books and several volumes of short stories. One, 
“Crossing Paris,” has just come out in New York. 

Despite the matchless quality of much of his output, 
Aymé seems to be underrated in France and little known 
elsewhere. He does not fit into any of the dominant cate- 
gories of French literature. He is not engagé. Ideologies 
interest him only as the weather might: He chronicles 
the effects on people but he does not feel involved in 
producing either sunshine or rain, or even in analyzing 
cloud formations as a meteorologist might. More than 
that, effective ideological passion, particularly passion for 
social change, is abhorrent as well as ridiculous to Aymé. 
Passionate altruism, he suspects, is the refuge of an in- 
sufficient or disordered Ego, often the revenge of the 
emotionally impotent or perverted. And he dreads the 
occasion it offers for man’s natural cruelty to utilize 
rather than to be restrained by collective action. 

Aymé sees revolutionaries replace the bonds of order 
with the fitful exhilaration of self-destruction, ultimately 
to be followed by the spent, bleak pitilessness of totali- 
tarian systematics. Too often they are men frustrated 
by the present and blinded with rage, who have replaced 
their sight with visions, who vindictively long to cut 
us off from the past which yielded no present to them, to 
leave us adrift, scared and boastful orphans, finally to 
be driven into the future. 

In his bitter novel, The Transient Hour, Aymé resorts 
to terse footnotes to trace his characters to their death 
by mob violence or in concentration camps. He suggests 
thereby the unrelated and obscenely casual notes which 
social disorder tacked on to their lives. Here, and in 
his almost equally bitter The Barkeep of Blémont, he 
finds the cruelty of Nazis and Communists united against 
humanity. But cruelty is depersonalized, happening al- 





This article by ERNEST VAN DEN Haac, Professor of So- 
cial Philosophy at New York University, also appears 
in the current issue of the quarterly, Modern Age. 


most without malevolent persons, In mob action and 
through weakness. Aymé sees evil forces but no forcefully 
evil persons. Evil arises either from an impersonal power 
or an impotent personality. Compassionately bitter about 
sentimental humanitarians who would cement a social 
order only with man’s best motives, Aymé makes his 
starkly Hobbesian view quite explicit in his play. Vogue 
la Galére, where a revolt of galley slaves, aided by senti- 
mental passengers and high-minded leaders, brings dis 
aster to all concerned. 

While disorganization and disembodiment lead to ridi- 
cule or cruelty, goodness is alive for Aymé mainly as 
organic order. When he attempts to depict a purer, more 
isolated and intellectual goodness, it soon degenerates 
into something too monotonously sweet to be convincing. 
In The Barkeep of Blémont, Watrin, who wrestles with 
the powers of darkness in his every sleep, is so over 
whelmingly charmed by life and any sunlit day that one 
suspects his goodness is but a fearful generic longing 
out of the crushing exhaustion of night. 

His detached attitude and his implied criticism of 
ideological commitments, his insistence on personal loyal- 
ties, and his scepticism about progress achieved by poli: 
tical means have earned Aymé the lasting hostility not 
only of the Communists but also of the French Left, which 
is very powerful in French literary life. Since Aymé is 
not religious enough to be classed as a Catholic writer, 
he does not enjoy the support of either the liberal or the 
conservative wing of the literary right, and finds himself 
isolated. This is true also in purely literary terms. For 
whereas highly regarded French novelists such as Mak 
raux, Mauriac, Sartre or Camus write novels to illustrate 
and propagate their ideologies, Aymé’s novels sugge# 
the inadequacy of ideologies. And he is too humane t 
fit into the schematic “cool” and trivializing countet 
ideology of Francoise Sagan. 

Aymé’s ideal man is [homme moyen sensuel, suscep 
tible to caritas, agape and eros. He fuses emotion with 
sensation without confusing them, and he reflects on his 
feeling without robbing it of actuality. His skin is his 
largest but not his most profound organ. He is very much 
a Frenchman, keeping his inclinations compatible wher 
ever possible, renouncing an appetite only where it cat 
not be satisfied without disorganizing his life. He is 4 
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peré de famille. Aymé never ceases to contrast the deli- 
cate relationships within the familiar cosmos over which 
he presides with those of each inhabitant to the outside 
world. 

So French a writer seems to be out of place in present- 
dav French literature. Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, perhaps 
Kafka, were novelists of cosmic apprehension. They were 
possessed by visions which spanned the universe. Salva- 
tion or damnation was their nightly dilemma. They saw 
men confined to earth so that they might transcend it, 
yearning toward ends beyond. Virtuosi in the extreme, 
their protagonists were at the poles of virtue and vice or 





rapidly traveling from one to the other or, at least, getting 
their transcendental bearings on the way to an extreme 
situation. These are the writers that seem to influence 
the “serious” French novel today. 

Unlike them, Aymé explores no new worlds, journeys 
through no hell, longs for no paradise lost. Aymé is 
geocentric. He strains, if he strains at all, toward a center 
which is not apathy but the very seat of the anima mundi. 
The celestial horizon serves him only as an imaginative 
frame for the human landscape with its immanent geog- 
raphy. Yet the itinerarium dei is acknowledged as a cross- 
road. Without ideas of destination, travelers eternally lost 
would meander in the temporal landscape. But the mean- 
ing of the destination is in the journey, a journey on 
which our own transports must carry us. 

Essentially a conservative, Aymé feels that virtue is 
the proper order of love. He embodies this Augustinian 
conception in the life and the ideals of the French bour- 
geoisie and peasantry, in the symbiosis, developed in the 
1%h century and destroyed by World War I, of indivi- 
dualistic enlightenment with ecclesiastically hedged in- 
stitutions and mores. There, in moderating each other, 
reason and piety made life most viable. Constant skirm- 
ish kept them in constant religious fervor, and protected 
the lively and commodious equilibrium they had estab- 
lished; and it offered ideals and grounds for battle to 
the tempers that need such absorption to keep from 
worse mischief. 

In Aymé’s novel, Gustalon, a mildly eroded professor 
tétires to his native village to occupy his proper place 
in the village graveyard. His wife, an urban Catholic 
convert, is quite rootless. Her religion was to be her 
haven. But she lives in it and in the village—perhaps in 
the world—as in a home converted for tourist use and 
made the more alien by the sentimental mementos of 
the landlord’s family. In the traditional rural landscape 
the Parisians are pallid, like contentious wizened chil- 
dren, unable to sense life, playing uncomprehendingly 
with words instead. The Green Mare, and particularly 
Legend and the Flesh, vary this theme, which reappears 
man urban setting through the Ancelot family of The 
Miraculous Barber. 





In The Second Face—which has just been republished 
% The Grand Seduction (!)—the hero’s face is suddenly 
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and unrecognizably changed; he is miraculously freed 
of all the external ties which had confined and thus de- 
fined his existence. Yet, after a moment of exhilaration, 
the hero, as his own alter ego, re-establishes his bonds 
and by discarding the possibilities proffered by his belle 
image becomes himself again. Aymé thinks little of 
new facades; and his unobtrusive irony is directed at 
social as well as individual cosmetic operations. 

Aymé finds integration, the proper order of love, in 
the middle range of well-tempered persons. They are 
his concern. His scope is narrowed, but he gains in 
subtlety and clarity. The raging of passion, violence 
and suffering has a numbing effect. The constant high 
pitch, the stridency of a Dostoyevsky, for instance, often 
leaves perception inchoate and flattens the elevation 
which would have defined the moment of exaltation. 

Yet Aymé dislikes the indifferent as much as the ex- 
cessive or disordered. He dislikes the tyranny of the 
testes as much as the detesting tolerance of Valéry’s M. 
Teste. He does not tolerate—his feeling is so catholic 
that no one is burdensome or indifferent enough to be 
tolerated. Nor is he alienated enough to approach life 
by means of a Sartrian struggle for a Dostoyevskian 
commitment—not to speak of any political ersatz. 

Céline is ineluctably aware of the smell of time and 
decay, of the urinae et faeces between which he was born. 
That stench is with him, never ceasing wherever he 
turns. Finally it drove him into an endless night of 
despair. Flaubert before him had sought refuge behind 
a tightly knit cordon sanitaire of words. Proust insulated 
himself between the corklined walls of his memory to 
observe forever les jeunes filles en fleur from behind his 
window shade. Mauriac and Claudel resorted to incense. 

These same urinae et faeces fertilize Aymé’s soil. He 
feels the natural processes in their crudity and cruelty, 
and celebrates their refinement and tempering by human 
charity. Some writers are compelled to betray, in their 
passionate affirmation of the virtues of nature, the am- 
bivalence of their feeling for what is attractive to them, 
if at all, as a vice. Not so Aymé. To him human culture 
is a fertile soil, capable, if properly cultivated, of sup- 
porting an infinitely varied flora and fauna—wild, do- 
mesticated and mythic. In this landscape he plants in- 
dividuals with reverence. He is so identified with the 
metabolic rhythm of time that selection and direction 
are endogenous, and the miraculous event or the 
mythological monster, seem natural. 

Nominalist to the core, Aymé nevertheless has few 
equals in incarnating universal realities in particulars. 
Each person is embodied in actions, in external and 
internal perceptions, as creature and creator of a social 
and biological role which is part of the institutions in 
which he lives and which live in him. One senses the 
texture of the social fabric and feels the need to clothe 
one’s nakedness in its significance. This fabric is made 
transparent, though we are not allowed to forget the 
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comprehensive, he puts a very sub- 
tantial country before us, one in 
which woman is the slavey-master 
of the home and the man the per- 
petual Don Quixote, and in which 
beggars, screaming children, earthy 
humor, gypsy weddings, seriously 
taken holy days and reminiscences 
of the Civil War abound. 

The fine and the gross—Carson 
captures them both in language which 
is journalistically simple yet rhetori- 
cally extravagant, this last because he 
is a master of brash metaphor and 
has no doubts about displaying his 
mastery. If he feels no qualms about 
his purple prose, it is probably be- 
cause he is aware that he has achieved 
what justifies any stylistic license, 
and that is an absorbing presenta- 
tion in which the personality of the 
narrator is equal to the content of 
the narrative. 

Since A Train to Tarragona en- 
grossed us so, it would seem that 
anything after it must be anti-climac- 
tic. Such is not the case. Eric Newby’s 
account of his and Hugh Carless’ ex- 
periences is as much ahead of Car- 
son's work as that work in creative 
realization is ahead of Sansom’s. A 
Short Walk (Doubleday, $4.50) tells 
of an attempt to realize a dream, that 
is, to go to Nuristan, a hard-to- 
approach, inhospitable area in East 
Afghanistan, and climb Mir Shamir, 
the 20,000-foot mountain there. Diffi- 
cult even if adequately organized, 
the project is indeed preposterous as 
it is executed. Everything is off bal- 
ance to start with. Supplies and 
equipment are gathered on the princi- 
ple of catch-as-catch-can. Training 
for the climb to come is fobbed off 
with four days of scrambling in 
Wales. Such preparation as is made 
against inevitable disease is minimal. 

The safari to Afghanistan is a 
worthy prologue to what happens 
later. The jeep our adventurers drive 
from Istanbul to Kabul, a mere 7,000 
rough miles, almost doesn’t make it. 
But the real piéce de résistance is 
that near Bayazid they become inno- 
cently involved in the death of an 
old nomad, the victim of a hit-and- 
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run accident. Anything can happen 
and almost does, but by some fluke 
things clear up. Our chastened trav- 
elers set out again for their jump-off 
in Afghanistan. 

The short walk that follows has 
three stages. The first takes them 
to the base of Mir Shamir, despite 
difficult terrain, a bewildered set of 
porters, inadequate diet, a settled dis- 
like of each other, and Eric’s de- 
stroyed feet and stomach. The second 
carries them up the mountain. Ap- 
palling as the effort is, they manage 
to reach within 700 feet of the top. 
Farther they cannot go and they 
agree to return. Even so, it is a mira- 
cle that they get down safely. The 
last stage sees them through Nuristan 
proper. There are potentially murder- 
ous locals to harass them without 
and full-fledged dysentery to harrow 
them within. 

How shall one sum up A Short 
Walk? One can say 
Waugh, who writes the preface, that 
it exemplifies “the essential, tradi- 


with Evelyn 


tional amateurism of the English,” 
their longing, romantic and reason- 
less, “to shun the celebrated specta- 
cles of the tourist and, without any 
concern with science or politics or 
commerce, simply to set their feet 
where few civilized feet have trod.” 
Certainly there is warrant for such 
summation in the practice of a host of 
Englishmen from Somerset Maugham 
and the Sitwells to Waugh, Graham 
Greene, Rex Warner, Peter Fleming, 
and the latest travelers praised by 
V. S. Pritchett. 

But to stop with Waugh is to miss 
in A Short Walk an urge that is also 
at work in A Train to Tarragona, 
The Icicle and the Sun and, for that 
matter, in many a contemporary 
travel record. This urge, in terms of 
the human spirit today, is something 
more than a wish to escape from the 
compulsive blatancies of public ide- 
ologies or private intellectualisms. It 
is the need, the more powerful for 
being unexpressed, to join in that 
“celebration of the natural world” 


which Alfred Kazin has 


brought to our attention. 


recently 








“A book to give 
us the kind 

of perspective 
we need... 


“The book makes one proud to be 
an American, but it is far from 
encouraging smugness. ... It 
should be widely and I 
think it will be.” 
—GRANVILLE HICKS, 

Saturday Review 


read, 


“It is a sane and courageous non- 
American thinker who can look at 
the United States and resist the 
temptation to misunderstand; who 
can comprehend what we are try- 
ing to do for ourselves and for 
the world (even though we often 
fail); and who can say, clearly 
and brightly, what he has seen. 
This has been done by Raymond 
Leopold Bruckberger, in Image of 
America. ... ¢ Just a few intelli- 
gent and sympathetic foreigners 
have understood America both in 
its high ideals and in its doggedly 
pragmatic achievement, and have 
written books worthy of their sub- 
ject. Such are the little classics 
of Tocqueville, Bryce, Siegfried, 
and Brogan. Clear, original, witty 
and sensible, R. L. Bruckberger’s 
Image of America ... joins that 
small but distinguished company.” 
—GILBERT HIGHET, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News 


IMAGE et 
AMERICA 


by R. L. Bruckberger 


Foreword by Peter F. Drucker 
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‘Leave Him 


Senator Joe McCarthy. 
By Richard H. Rovere. 
Harcourt, Brace. 271 pp. $3.95. 


Was IT NECESSARY or useful to 
beat so dead a dog with so big a 
book? Senator McCarthy is very 
dead indeed. He died without issue, 
either of his loins or of his mind, 
such as it was. He bequeathed no 
ideas, because he had none, hence he 
will have no ideological continuers. 
He was a cheap poolroom politician, 
never anything more or different, and 
he died of a broken heart—compli- 
cated somewhat by “hepatic failure” 
induced by excessive drinking—when 
the Senate took him seriously and 
censured him for practicing the in- 
nocent, cynical demagogy that came 
so naturally to him. 

His friends, who liked him sin- 
cerely while realizing that he was 
rather offensive, had tried to save 
him from himself. They wanted him 
to take himself seriously, be a states- 
man, be sincere, stop lying so much, 
have a program, build an organiza- 
tion. He couldn’t understand what 
they were talking about. So the Sen- 
ate, which had to take him seriously 
because he was interfering with the 
orderly conduct of affairs of state, 
passed a 200-word resolution about 
him, and he died. 

That, in brief, is the McCarthy 
story, out of which Richard Rovere 
has made a whole book. A good one, 
too, and useful. I was at first inclined 
to fear that Rovere had given us too 
much too late, but I found myself 
obliged to alter that initial judgment. 
It was important to set the record 
straight about McCarthy, who did 
so much to distort and confuse all 
the records. Rovere has tried earnest- 
ly to do this, and with a considerable 
measure of success. He is inclined to 
minimize the realities of Communist 
subversion, which seemed the more 
unreal the more McCarthy made it 
the subject of his demagogy, and he 


to the Ages’ 


Reviewed by James Rorty 
Co-author, “McCarthy 
and the Communists” 


exaggerates the success of the Tru- 
man Administration in purging the 
government payrolls of Communists 
and Communist agents. But he is 
right practically all the time about 
McCarthy; he is even fair, if not 
forgiving, and he is right about that, 
too. Even if we grant that McCarthy 
knew not what he did, we don’t have 
to forgive an ethical moron for the 
harm he accomplishes. 

Some chapters of the story I was 
able to check from first-hand experi- 
ence. When McCarthy started his in- 
vestigation of the Voice of America, 
I feared the worst and took advan- 
tage of my acquaintance with the 
Senator and members of his entou- 
rage to plead for a little mercy, if not 
justice. I was then employed by the 
Voice as a contract writer of political 
commentaries and had made it my 
business to determine whether or not 
there were any detectable Commu- 
nists or fellow travelers on the staff. 
I couldn’t find any; only a few So- 
cialists and New Dealers, some of 
whom were still intellectually groggy 
from the hangover of the wartime 
Grand Alliance with the Soviet Un- 
ion. I had also ascertained that the 
members of the patriotic “American 
underground” were strictly stupid 
and worthless. I thought it might 
help if I told McCarthy this, either 
on the witness stand or off. I also 
wanted to persuade him, if possible, 
not to expose the past Communist 
membership of one of the Voice’s 
section chiefs, whose intelligent and 
erudite anti-Communism was then 
one of the Voice’s most important 
assets. 

The closest I could get to Me- 
Carthy was Roy Cohn, who turned 
me over to David Schine, who asked 
me if I had any dirt on anybody; if 
not, he wanted no part of me. The 


investigation proceeded, the wor 
happened, and the Voice lost may 
of its most valuable employes, jp 
cluding the section chief I had triej 
to salvage. 

Then and later I found myself 
tonished by how little ideologicd 
interest McCarthy had in either Com. 
munism or anti-Communism. Onee. 
in a taxi hurrying from his office tj 
his hotel, I asked him what kind of; 
Voice program he would ordain jj 
he could have what he wanted. He 
looked blank; obviously he had never 
thought about it. Finally he mumbled 
something about “a reduced program 
limited to objective news broadcasts’ 
—apparently a sentence remembered 
from the testimony of one of th 
Voice’s budgetary critics. 

Rovere seems unaware of the av- 
thorship of McCarthy’s famous speech 
about Marshall, most oi 
which was later reprinted in book 
form as America’s Retreat from Vie 
tory; The Story of George Catlett 
Marshall. \t was the work, not of: 
scholar or diplomat, as Rovere sup 
poses, but of a veteran Washington 
journalist who was not wholly pleased 
with the use McCarthy made of his 
purchased literary merchandise. Me 
Carthy in fact understood the analy: 
sis so little that he was barely abe 
to read intelligibly the portions d 
the treatise he presented to the Ser 
ate as his own. 

Rovere devotes rather too mud 
space to documenting his psycholog: 
cal analysis of McCarthy, a simp 
fellow once you get the hang of him 
It would have been enough, or almo 
enough, to have quoted, as he dot 
the testimony of the wife of a Wat 
ington journalist, spoken in tea 
after she had listened to the radi 
obituaries after McCarthy’s death: 

“They’ve all said the same thing” 
she cried out, “and they’re all wrong 
wrong, wrong. They all hated him 
but they had to find a saving grat 
for their damned broadcasts, so wht 
have they given him—sincerity. Nut 
Each one has said, ‘At least he w# 
sincere—he believed in what he w# 
doing,’ when that was the one Go 
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damn thing no one could say about 
him. He was a stinker. He was never 
‘sincere —Christ, what a laugh. He 
never thought of believing in what he 
was doing. There wasn’t much good 
you could say about him, except that 
he was generous to his friends and a 


few of us couldn’t help liking him. 
No one has said that, and no one 
will—ever. Only this junk about his 
being ‘sincere.’ The poor bastard.” 

Leave him to the ages. There 
probably won’t have to be another 
book about McCarthy. 
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On the Middle East 


By M. Z. Frank 


Author, “Sound the Great Trumpet” 


IN A RATIONAL WORLD, an eco- 
Israel and 
Jordan, such as was provided for by 
the United Nations resolution of 
November 1947, would probably be a 
great step forward in the Middle East. 
But in this irrational world, we must 
recognize that, although Jordan and 
Israel form a single geographic en- 
tity, they are strongly divided by 

political, ethnic, cultural, emotional 
| and psychological boundaries. 

This point is made clear in an ex- 
cellent and objective study by 
Raphael Patai, The Kingdom of Jor- 
dan (Princeton University, $5.00). 
Patai notes that, on the whole, Jor- 
danian society does not differ much 
from Iraqi, Syrian or Egyptian 
society, and that, like the societies in 
other Arab nations, “Jordanian so- 
ciety is in a state of flux. . . . The 
entire country is in the midst of a 
huge process of transition.” 

Patai also points out that, while 
there are some problems which Israel 
aid Jordan both face, the propor- 
tions and contexts of the problems 
differ. For example, in Israel only 
ahandful of Bedouins in the Negev 
present a problem of sedentarization, 
while in Jordan this is one of the 
major problems which faces the 
Sate today. 


nomic union between 


Patai’s emphasis, happily, is upon 
the people of the Kingdom of Jordan 
—the different groups and their evo- 
lution—seen against a background 
of the country’s geography. He pre- 
sents a great deal of valuable infor- 
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mation, written with lucidity, about 
Arab music, dances and dialects and 
their relation to Arab literature, etc. 
It is pleasant to note that a Zionist 
has written about Israel’s next-door 
neighbor not only with objectivity, 
but with a good deal of warm sym- 
pathy. 

Another book about the Middle 
East done with sympathy is James T. 
Farrell’s Jt Has Come to Pass (Herzl 
Foundation, $4.50), the best work 
on modern Israel written by any 
traveler. Farrell concerns himself 
not with the history of Palestine or 
a clinical study of Zionism, but rather 
with a study of the people of Israel 
(“By and large my visit . . . was one 
of interrupted conversations.”). The 
people who attracted his attention 
most were the immigrants from Asia 
and Africa, and the problems which 
occupied him the most were how 
these people would become integrated 
into a highly democratic, complex 
society such as has been established 
by the Zionist pioneers from Eastern 
Europe. 

Farrell is at his best when describ- 
ing the individuals he met. In all 
his encounters, Farrell shows percep- 
tiveness, warm understanding and 
sympathy for the individual, and a 
good measure of kindly humor. Few 
of the many people he met are de- 
scribed in depth, but his lines of 
characterization are never blurred, 
and he treats no one as a caricature, 
no matter how alien he may be to 
Farrell’s standards. 


Farrell is less successful in his 
general observations, when he be- 
comes too conscious of his anti- 
Zionist Jewish friends looking over 
his shoulder and accusing him of too 
much enthusiasm for Israel, although 
it seems to me that the fact that he 
restrains his enthusiasm adds to the 
charm of the book, 

A much more uneven book about 
Israel is Utopians at Bay (Herzl 
Foundation, $4.00), by Horace M. 
Kallen. The difficulty here is that 
Kallen is an old American Zionist, a 
collaborator with Louis Brandeis in 
the Zionist movement during World 
War I, and is therefore inclined to 
see Israel through the spectacles of 
Zionist theory or of Zionist ideas 
popularized for 
poses. 

I am afraid that in some of his 
judgments, Kallen is also one of 
those Americans who, as Farrell says, 
“tend to judge other countries not 
only in terms of facts, but also on 
the basis of idealized or sentimenta- 
lized images of American life.” Thus 
Kallen demands of the Israelis that 
they pay the same homage to their 
Declaration of Independence (which, 
in Israel, is just another Zionist docu- 
ment and, as literature, does not com- 
pare with most other declarations) as 
Kallen imagines all Americans do to 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

There are parts of Kallen’s book 
that are quite penetrating and in- 
formative—such as the chapters deal- 
ing with Israeli education—but, in 
sum, the book contains too many 
misjudgments and inaccuracies to be 
considered as warm as Farrell’s or 
as profound as Patai’s. 
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On TELEVISION 


By Manny Farber 


Compromise in a Closed Medium 


N A SUNDAY when TV normally 
O turns cultural with a deep 
frown, New York stations recently 
offered 65 summer repeats and old 
films, plus a few live shows that 
ranged from uncreative radio tech- 
(“What's My 


confused, 


nique Line”) to a 


slowed-down version of 
Busby Berkeley production numbers 
musicals (the 
Chevy show). Even the day’s best 
the U.S.-USSR track meet— 
was marred by a torrent of corn- 


in Depression-era 
event 


flake commercials and a Movietone 
newsreel style that partially lost sev- 
eral events, including the best race 
(the 400-meter 


exciting leap 


hurdles) and most 
(a Greg Bell broad 
jump). 

And given a day’s program that 
was either dead or a compromise from 
its opening “highlight” (golf lessons 
in a fake country club set; Guido 
Panzini doing stale Henry Armetta 
humor on the sidelines), a TVer’s 
mind naturally turns to the as yet 


closed medium, in which the most 
committed direction (John Franken- 
heimer) uses camera set-ups resem- 
bling those in Wyler-Huston films of 
the late 1930s. 

Ruled by the snobbish, pin-stripe 
mind of Madison Avenue advertising, 
TV art has departed drastically from 
the script usually followed by pop- 
artists, who, in the case of movies, 
jazz and comic strips, started in 
vigorous, somewhat brainless experi- 
ment, and then descended onto a 
plateau of thinking man’s art—most 
of it dry rot (like the monologues of 
Sicknik TV’s 
has been strictly horizontal, from the 
tastefully unkempt work of the first 


Sid Caesar hours to the tastefully 


comedians). progress 


chi-chi Andy Williams hour, which 
cranks along through DeMille-silly 
ballets, bamboo poles receding into 
silvery air, tons of gently blown fish 
net, and its star’s insipidly relaxed 
but accurate singing. The tragedy is 
that TV, pass 
through an honest experimental stage, 


which has yet to 


offered its only example of deep style 
years ago in a James Agee film for 
“Omnibus.” 

What TV dispenses is a bastard 
form of movies, burlesque, and RKO 
vaudeville. Every effort is made to 
transform the basic commodity, make 
it more amiable, poetic, plastic than 
it actually is. A typical example of 
the compromise is the Dave King 
half-hour, starring a British import 
in fairly funny skits about a cute, 
devilish fellow being mangled by the 
routine of clinic, barber shop, de- 
partment store. King is an interest- 
ingly square Hal Roach comic who 
fidgets “comfortably” 
instead of punching jokes. 


glides and 


But Madison Avenue’s practicality 
has seen fit to pour his low-keyed act 
into a Radio City Music Hall bon- 
bon production. Surrounded by 
both cheesecake and space-devouring 


King 


through an amateurish version of 


dancers, shudders his way 
Astaire’s dancing and strained high- 
voice singing in the Perry Como 
manner. Even King’s “showmanship” 

-brisk rubbing of hands, a glass 
smile—seem to be tics worked up to 
charm a basically homely medium. 

A rare example of creative TV oc- 
ABC, 


British rock-’n’-roll program was re- 


curred recently on when a 
run to disturb American meditation. 
While the hybrid jazz was mostly 


dismal, the visual production had 


some of the jaggedly cut. bang-bay 
plasticity of first-rate primitive art 
The British show revived cutting x 
a plastic effect, dared to depart from 
the vanilla lighting of American TV, 
used dissolves, and managed to do 
without those 


slow, gliding a 


proaches and exits that paralyx 
every song hour, particularly Dinah 
Shore’s. 

The real point of the rock-a-billy 
show is that it stayed well withir 
the morbid confines of TV’s set-up 
turning the curse of its limitations 
(harsh lighting, cameras that hardly 
move but make a case history of 
every face, push-button direction, : 
studio space that is usually the siz 
of a small hangar) into a strident 
nightmarish work. Energy seems ts 
pour from the TV screen when th 
production is stripped. While th 
telethons and Channel 13 talk show 


are basically escapes from the TV 


problem, they point up the fact thé 
TV comes alive when it gets dow 
to its skin. 

However, there is always an # 
tempt to hide somehow the cheerles 
stricken facts of TV life. A summet 
reliable (“Pantomime Quiz”) 
stroys itself by turning into unmot 
fied Minsky burlesque. A reasonabll 
quiet actress suddenly reverts to tht 
wild, eyelid-flapping pantomime ¢ 
prehistoric films (June Havoc in! 
“U.S. Steel” disaster). 

Any year now, TV may realize thé 
little help is needed from neighbor 
ing arts, and not too much brait 
power from interior decoratot 
Working well within the restrictiow 
of the medium, TV could shake # 
now muscle-bound audience out 
its easy chairs. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


ERSONS CONCERNED for the 
eset have been shaking their 
heads more and more gleomily over 
Broadway. Jt is high time for a 
cleansing of the stables. 

Almost a century ago, in France, 
that 
Broadway came to ripe expression. 


the movement now controls 
Zola’s naturalistic play Terése Ra- 
quin presented the “slice of life” in 
the theatre, with, as its author said, 
“no longer a logic of facts, but a 
logic of sensations and feelings.” 
New York for a long time rebelled 
against this sort of play, developed 


Then 


Street Scene in 1928 surprised even 


by Hauptmann and _ Ibsen. 
its producer by turning into a hit 
and winning the Pulitzer Prize, and 
Tobacco Road in 1933 moved to- 
ward its record of 3,182 perform- 
ances. Broadway was ready.to suc- 
cumb to the realistic mode. 
Increasingly, imitators of imita- 
tors of Zola have held the stage. In- 
evitably they have been stirred to 
greater excess. For if the goal is the 
rousing of sensations, these must be 
pumped with ever greater force; no 
matter what the stimulant, the dose 
must always be increased. Thus Ten- 
nessee Williams, one of our most 
prominent playwrights, tramps vio- 
lently alone the path of aberrations, 
putting in his dramas more and more 
aspects of degenerate living: black- 
mail, alcoholic and narcotic addic- 
tion, such deviant sex practices as 
traveling with a gigolo, whoring, 
sadism, and rape, on through castra- 
tion to 
cidental 


cannibalism. It is an in- 
that this 
digging into degradation is accepted 
around the world as a true picture 


shame man’s 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘Slice of Life’ 
Cuts Into Broadway 


of American life, and that his bone- 
balloon characters, blown up with 
sensations, are accepted as typical 
Americans. 

Such plays show, at most, a very 
thin “slice” of American life. For the 
“slice of life’ seems always to cut 
through the viscera, or slightly be- 
low. The attempt to “move” the 
audience is carried on as though 
playwrights still thought the seat of 
the soul is the bowels. 

Pricking of the emotions, however 
gay or grisly, comes under the head 
if all that 
Broadway can offer is entertainment, 
it has little strength against television, 
which can beat it at this game, more 


of entertainment. But 


cheaply and conveniently, at home. 
The theater must, for its continuance, 
renew its two other values, enlighten- 
ment and exaltation. 

The current plays, whether of de- 
generate Southerners, unregenerate 
“angry men” or futile “beatniks,” 
present characters that enlighten no 
one, characters that lack not only 
moral fervor but moral fiber, that 
basically lack life. They exist on a 
loathsome level of self-centered quest 
of excitation, driving themselves to 
extremes as outlets from their bore- 
dom. They have none of the inner 
resources that prevent boredom, that 
take up life’s challenges, that make 
for integrity and for values in living. 
There are, we may be permitted to 
believe, enough values left in our life 
for us to hope to see them on the 
stage. It is true that there 
tortured theatricality in the rivalry 
of unbridled passions or the battle 
of two greeds; but in the conflict of 
values true drama abides. This is 


is a 


almost wholly overlooked in the 
Broadway theater today. 

The second serious fault of the 
realistic school of plays is their 
failure to soar. Their imagination is 
spent on sordid or trivial details, 
like the oxygen tank the aging actress 
uses instead of morning exercises, or 
the antics of those disagreeable chil- 
dren, referred to—with a repetition 
that betrays a pride in the phrasing 
—as “no-necks.” Their dialogue, 
scratching for life-like talk, not only 
does not achieve, but actually avoids, 
poetry, the pulse of the theater’s soul. 
Yet the plays of Synge show that one 
can be “true to life” and still sing. 

Two elements have been prominent 
in keeping these leaden-footed realis- 
tic plays on Broadway. The first is 
their constant whipping of jaded ap- 
petites, their piling on of sensational 
stimulation. The extreme of such 
dosage surely has been reached. The 
second is the vogue of a type of act- 
ing suited to such plays, promoted 
by what is called “the Method.” It 
is a method without a style, at its 
best in the depicting of the hard guy 
and the ready moll, with the same 
clothing for either sex. The classics 
are beyond such players’ reach. They, 
too, are at the end of their rope. 

What, then, of the theater seasons 
ahead? The Broadway producers 
should regain courage to ask the 
third question critics used to ask 
(though even most of the critics 
nowadays confine themselves to the 
first two) : What has the author tried 
to do? How well has he done it? 
Was it worth doing? 

It is Off-Broadway that must al- 
ways ask this question. As the con- 
dition of its existence, the non-com- 
mercial theater, unable to pay glit- 
tering stars or dazzling directors, 
must offer plays of more solid ap- 
peal. No “happy pills,” no “pep 
capsules”—neither tranquilizers for 
the restless nor energizers for the 
bored—but provocative works of 
imagination, poetry, and ideas. There 
can be fresh vitality in the theater if 
plays of this sort are given good 
production on Broadway. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SANTAYANA 


I am grateful to Bishop John Wright of Pitts 
burgh for his attentive comment on my review 
of Max Eastman’s Great Companions (“Dea 
Editor,” NL, June 22) and for the handsome 
suggestion that I am in any position to take 
away or return anything relating to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In my conversations with Santayana in Rome 
in 1945 and 46 (the last of which took place 
with the late distinguished photographer, Leslie 
Gill, who photographed the philosopher for a 
piece we were doing for Harper’s Bazaar), 
he only once mentioned the Order of the Blue 
Nuns, within whose walls he had found sanctu- 
ary. When Gill asked him whether he was him. 
self committed to any ritual observation as a 
condition of his permanence in the Convent, 
he said, “No, no, certainly not. They are Eng. 
lish . . . English . . . ” and we returned to 
talk of other things. 

My conclusion was based on the footless 
assumption that “English” implied “Anglican” 
The Bishop and I would seem to agree, how- 
ever, that Santayana’s preoccupations were not 
primarily sectarian at this period, the emphasis 
I reproached in Max Eastman’s essay on him. 
New York City Frances Keene 


ITALY’S LABOR UNIONS 


The article by Silvio F. Senigallia (“Italy's 
Declining Communist Unions,” NL, May 18) 
does not accurately describe our union, the 
Sindacato Italiano Dell’ Automobile (SIDA 
LLD). The LLD is not “the Fiat ‘independent 
union . . . reportedly favored by the Fiat ma- 
agement.” It is a new union, legally const 
tuted, affiliated with the old and glorious Inter 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
and financed only by the workers’ money. lf 
Mr. Senigallia wants, we can explain the 
whole story of the LLD leaders who were & 
pelled from the Christian Democratic Confed 
eration of Italian Labor Unions. 

Turin Epoarpo ARkI¢H 
SIDA-LLD Press Representative 


Silvio F. Senigallia replies: 

Mr. Arrighi may dissent, but it is a fact 
that Italian labor circles, Communist as wel 
as anti-Communist, describe LLD as a “com 
pany union,” stating that it has been and # 
being very specially favored by the Fiat mar 
agement. They also add that the LLD succe# 
in the shop steward election in the Fiat work 
must be ascribed to company favors rathe 
than grass roots popularity among the workers 
Incidentally, direct or indirect management i 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
qiticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


wrference in shop steward elections is made 
possible by the fact that Italy still lacks ade- 
quate protective labor legislation. 


NARCOTICS 


William Sparks’ article, “The Folly of U.S. 
Narcotics Laws” (NL, July 6), implicitly sug- 
gests the solution for destroying the hold that 
gungland has on the addict and for curing 
the addict at the same time. If the government 
were to sell narcotics to the user, at cost, 
racketeers would not find it profitable to push 
their supply, for they could never compete with 
low government prices. 

At the same time, the addict is getting his 
drugs through only one channel, the under- 
world, If he were getting his supply from the 
government, he could, as time progressed, be 
given drugs that were more and more diluted. 
The addict, unaware of this fact, would not 
sufler the same psychological effects as if he 
were told he was going to be taken off the drug. 
Bergenfield, N. J. Howarp S. Lotsor 
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over N. Y. C. 

Licensed in 30 anaes and In 
Canada 
. 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


© Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) « Hospitalization 
pian « Cemetery and Fureial benefit 
* $1,000 Tuberculosis Beneft « Dis- 
ability Benefit « Life insurance of 
$100 te $25,000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of jewish, iabor 
and social causes. 








‘===== CLIP AND MAIL@ eames 
The Workman's Circle N.L. 
175 EB, Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND py Tenarens AND 
DUES ESTIMA 





















August 3-10, 1959 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation + Rockefeller Center * Ci 6-4600 
“Abounds in entertainment!” —wpat 
AUDREY HEPBURN 


in FRED ZINNEMANN'’S Production of 


“THE NUN’S STORY” 
Co-Starring PETER FINCH + DAME EDITH EVANS - DAME PEGGY ASHCROFT - DEAN JAGGER 
Produced by Henry Blanke - Directed by Fred Zinnemann 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE in TECHNICOLOR ® 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 


SAA Sng a, one 
‘iam 

abe Glee Club, “celebrated Rock- 
ettes, Corps de Ballet, specialty acts and 
Symphony Orchestra. 
























Of s i - DAY ‘or [OVERS ; 


CINEMAS COPE 


We 











JL 7*"COLOR by mednets wiindiinnet sucan 
iI. JOHN tage’ 


20. 
LYNLEY  HENREID-CROSBY-MINARDOS ww GRECO Sess sewer’ 


Screenplay by LUTHER DAVIS 
— AIR CONDITIONED 
ee Late Film 11:15 P.M PARAMOUNT 


B' way & 43rd St. 


FREE PARKING ‘te: 6 Pm & 
weekdays, All Day Sunday, 
Loubell Parking, 245 W. 41st St 




























bon ) Fee THEATER PARTIES 
B Oo bert fae ein oni adie: sci iad oe 
Doris JACK 
a" > ganizations are ted when 
: DAY LEMMON ——— we sequen od wi plan- 
IT HAPPENED TO JANE Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
plus Louis PRIMA « Keely SMITH hie ee eee 
HEY BOY! HEY GIRL! Algonquin 5-8844. 



















THE MOST 

» WONDERFUL 
x» ENTERTAINMENT 
4 IN THE WHOLE WIDE 
WONDERFUL WORLD! 


‘SICAP PRODUCTIONS presents, 


SHiiTRA. ROBINSON PARKER 
JONES hit ie Wii 

" FRANK CAPRAS——— 
A HOLE in tHE Hea’ 


1 J0 UNG / COMME SHUNER 24 irtcing EDONE HODGES te tetris th 


screenglay by ARMOLD SCHULMIME , music by NELSON RIDOLE CinamaScoreE 
COLOR wy detsxe released te UNITED GE] ARTISTS 




















NOW! THE NEW LOEW'S STATE  piwey at ath st. 





TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1951 


Tuesday LECTURES 


August 4 Herbert Hill 
National Labor Secretary, NAACP 


“Conflict and Progress in the Struggle 
for Civil Rights” 


August 11 Robert Brustein 


Professor of Drama, Columbia University 


“The American Theater Today” 


August 18 Harold Courlander 


author, folklorist 
*“Folkmusie and Folklore” 


August 25 Lawrence Finkelstein 
Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


“Politics and Armaments” 


September |! Howard Fast 
Novelist, author, “Spartacus” 


“The Writer and Authority” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 


August 6 


August 13 David Soyer 
Cellist 


Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


August 20 


Maurice Bialkin 
Cellist 


August 27 


September 3 Harry Katzman 
Violinist 


For information and rates, write: 


Tamiment-in-Pocones Tamiment, Penn 








